



































“OLpBRICK, fair Suckler of my Youth. . .”” Who said this, of Schweppshire’s Uni- 
versity town? Oldbrick lies at the heart of what is now a thriving industrial centre, 
and if there are few angles from which a general impression can be gained, a good 
telescopic photograph such as this is perfectly possible from the radar station on 
Bore’s Hill. Notice that Oldbrick has its traffic problem, especially where Corny 
and Squeeze debouch onto the High (sometimes affectionately known as the Posi- 
tively Stinking). But above the old colleges display the charm of the local stone, 
which weathers so effectively that it does not always actually stand up—the famous 
facades of ‘The Sides’ are now permanently supported by scaffolding, though this 
is of a Gothic type. The problem of the new science block of All Keys (pronounced 
Caius) College of Explanation (an I.C.Y. Group foundation) has been solved by a 
building in Extravert Waterpipe, beautifully re-interpreting, in contemporary terms, 
the gargoyle theme of the deflection of running water. 

The camera caught the tower of Old Cyril on a morning in May Week (really 
June) when, pleasing link, the carols are sung by the last living choristers of an 
ancestral University, not, now, at dawn, but after elevenses. Famous in Oldbrick 
literature is its river, never quite wide enough for rowing, but always preserving its 
bank, traditionally set aside for those who, by a system of tests, are allowed to 
walk about in rowing clothes. 

Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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The London Fabric 


URING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
| ui was a complex group of 

parishes, each with its own distinc- 
tive character, each suited to the needs and 
pursuits of a different type of citizen. The 
new rich, for instance—particularly Anglo- 
Indian nabobs—were apt to settle north of 
Oxford Street; while north and south of 
Piccadilly, between Grosvenor and St. 
James’s Squares, lay the domestic preserve 
of the territorial aristocracy: the inhabitants 
of Devonshire House and Spencer House, as 
we learn from the letters and journals of the 
time, treated the intervening Green Park as 
a convenient extension of their own gardens. 
Even a hundred years ago, many districts— 
particularly the Parish of St. James—re- 
tained this pleasantly parochial air; and not 
until the end of the First World War did 
the despoilers begin to move in. Today they 
have almost completed their work: the drab 
dignity of Georgian housefronts has largely 
given place to cosmopolitan hugger-mugger. 
Hence the immense value of the majestic 
Survey of London, launched some sixty 
years ago, and now carried on under the 


general editorship of Dr. F. H. W. Sheppard. 
The two last volumes deal with The Parish 
of St. James Westminster: South of Piccadilly’ 
and cover one of the richest and most im- 
portant sections of the whole gigantic 
metropolitan scene. Here is a detailed 
record not only of private houses—or houses 
formerly private—but of clubs, theatres, 
shops and miscellaneous places of amuse- 
ment; and anyone who believes that he 
knows London, and has studied it with the 
historian’s and the artist’s eye, should turn 
to the account of a building with which he 
may assume that he is familiar. How much 
he will find he has missed! How incorrect 
are his ideas of a building’s origins and 
subsequent growth! Dr. Sheppard’s Survey 


‘is at once a fascinating picture of the 
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London fabric—produced in a period of 
rapid and destructive change—and a pano- 
rama of English history, political, social, 
architectural. It does credit both to the 
learned editor himself and to his enlightened 
sponsors, the London County Council. 


1The Athlone Press, University of London 
646 pp., 277 pp. of plates, with pocket map, 8 gns. 
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It is true that today our eyebrows would be raised if one of our 
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Philosophy of History 
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** Atlas of the Bible,” by L. H. Gre nberg, O.P., N n, 1956 


A deputation of Semitic nomads appears before an Egyptian official: wall-painting from a tomb at 
Beni-hasan 


The majestic narrative of the fortunes of the Fewish people, as unfolded in the 


Pentateuch, incorporates four different strains of literary tradition. 


Once fused 


together, they produced a philosophy of history that has influenced 
not only Israel itself but the whole of Christian Europe. 


By S. G. F. BRANDON 


I 


ACH YEAR FOR COUNTLESS GENERATIONS on 
fF the fourteenth day of the month Nisan 
the Jews, wherever they may be through- 
out the world, keep the Passover. On the even- 
ing of that day they gather in their homes to 
eat a roasted lamb, together with unleavened 
bread. They do this to commemorate what 
they believe to have been one of the greatest 
crises in the history of their people, namely, the 
Exodus from Egypt. 
This Passover festival does in fact enshrine 
and typify the essential spirit of Judaism, and 
it provides the key to that peculiar attitude to 


the past that has moulded the strange destiny 
of the Jewish people, and, through Christianity, 
has profoundly affected the Weltanschauung 
of the Western nations. For the Passover 
festival itself witnesses to the propensity of the 
Hebrew mind to explain all its institutions and 
customs in terms of the sacred history of 
Yahweh’s! dealings with Israel. 

1Tt may be helpful to explain this name. In 
Hebrew the name of Israel’s god was written by the 
consonants YHWH;; but, to avoid pronouncing the 
sacred name, that of adonay (‘‘ my lordship ’’) was 
substituted. Consequently the original vowel 
sounds have been lost, and Yahweh represents the 
generally accepted form of the name by modern 
scholars. 








There is much reason for thinking that the 
sacrificial eating of a young lamb and the use of 
unleavened bread were originally separate and 
independent ritual customs, of which the 
ancient Hebrews had forgotten the original 
meaning and which came to be given an his- 
toricized explanation. The annual sacrifice of 
the first-born of the flocks to a menacing deity 
and the apotropaic marking of the doors of 
their tents with the blood of the victim appear 
to be the rites of a primitive pastoral people 
such as undoubtedly were the early ancestors 
of the Hebrews. On the other hand, the ritual 
eating of unleavened bread is the custom of an 
agricultural community, observed at the time 
of harvest when for a while bread is made from 
the new corn without using the leaven that 
remained from the old corn, so that a break 
might be effected with the past and its mis- 
fortunes. But in Hebrew literature these two 
ancient rites, with their different cultural set- 
tings, are given a common origin in the events 
of the Exodus. Thus it is related that on the 
night of their departure from Egypt the 
Israelites were divinely instructed, in order to 
escape the destruction that was to fall upon the 
Egyptians, to mark their doors with the blood 
of a lamb, whose body they were to roast and 
eat before dawn (Exodus xii. 1-14, 21-28). The 
use of unleavened bread is explained as origi- 
nating from the fact that the Israelites fled from 
Egypt in such haste that they took their dough 
before it was leavened and consequently were 
obliged to eat unleavened bread for a while 
(Exodus xii. 15-20, 34, 39). Further, that the 
Exodus narrative at this point was definitely 
intended to establish the commemorative aspect 
of these rites, the following passage clearly 
shows: “‘ And it shall come to pass when your 
children shall say unto you, What mean ye by 
this service? That ye shall say, It is the 
sacrifice of the Lord’s (i.e. Yahweh’s) passover, 
who passed over the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, and 
delivered our houses ”’ (xii. 26-27). 

The intention thus to connect the origin of 
these ancient rites with the Exodus from Egypt 
is indicative of the key position that the 
Exodus held in the memory of the Hebrew 
people, and it eloquently attests the way in 
which appeal has constantly been made to the 
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event as the supreme authenticating episode of 
the nation’s past. 


II 

The dramatic story of Israel’s escape, under 
the inspired leadership of Moses, from the 
Egyptian bondage appears as an episode, how- 
beit a crucial one, in a long narrative that traces 
out the fortunes of the nation from the time of 
its great ancestor, Abraham, to its settlement 
in the land of Canaan. The theme of this 
narrative is that the god Yahweh had promised 
Abraham that he would make his descendants 
a mighty nation and settle them in Canaan,’ 
a land to which they were obviously not in- 
digenous and that was actually occupied by 
another people. In the Pentateuch, i.e. the 
five so-called books of Moses and the book of 
Joshua, the eventual fulfilment of this divine 
promise is skilfully presented in a series of 
consequent episodes, namely: the making and 
renewing of the divine promise to the nation’s 
ancestors, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; the 
settlement of Jacob’s sons in Egypt through the 
good offices of Joseph; the growth of Jacob’s 
descendants into a populous nation in Egypt 
and their later oppression by the Egyptians; 
Yahweh’s commission to Moses to rescue his 
people and Pharaoh’s opposition; the punish- 
ment of the Egyptians and Israel’s exodus from 
“the house of bondage”; the covenant be- 
tween Yahweh and Israel at Mount Sinai and 
the delivery of the Law: the final triumphal 
settlement in Canaan, the land of the divine 
promise, after forty years’ sojourn in the 
wildnerness. 

But this majestic narrative of the gradual 
achievement of Yahweh’s promise has been 
shown by the critical research of modern 
scholarship to be an artificial composition of 
many diverse traditions, to which many writers 
contributed over a long period of time. Indeed, 
in its completed form, such as we now have it, 
the story dates only from about 400 B.c. How- 
ever, the motive behind its formation was 
constant, namely, to demonstrate Yahweh’s 
unfailing providence for Israel, by appeal to the 
evidence of the past. This evidence of the past 
was, of course, a tendentious presentation of 
ancient traditions. But the very fact that such a 


2 Genesis xii. I-7. 
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pres: itation was undertaken is of the greatest 
signi.cance, because this is the earliest known 
atten pt at a philosophy of history, in so far as 
it secks to interpret the past teleologically in 
terms of the operation of a divine purpose. 
Before we can, however, appreciate the full 
proportions of this undertaking, we must 
briefly consider a very complex literary 
probiem. 

The investigations of several generations of 
Old ‘Testament scholars have revealed that the 
Pentateuch incorporates four main sources of 
literary tradition (or, perhaps more correctly, 
politico-religious tradition, since it is distinction 
of this character that renders the literary tradi- 
tions significantly different from each other). 
Three of these traditions are particularly 
important for our subject. They are technically 
designated the Yahwist (J), the Elohist (E), and 
the Priestly (P) sources, for the following 
reasons. The Yahwist source is characterized 
by its consistent use of the name Yahweh for 
the god of Israel; it appears to be the oldest 
tradition of the three, and the general consensus 
of expert opinion dates it somewhere between 
950 and 850 B.C., i.e. during the period from the 
reign of Solomon to that of Jehoshaphat. The 
Elohist source is so called, because until a dis- 
tinctive point in the narrative, as we shall see 
presently, it employs the Hebrew word Elohim 
for God, and not the name “‘ Yahweh ”’; this E 
source appears to be slightly later in date than J. 
The Priestly tradition is distinguished by its 
special interest in priestly legislation, and it 
seems to be a kind of editorial commentary 
binding together an earlier form of the nar- 
rative, probably constituted by a fusion of J 
and E; this P source is generally regarded as 
dating from about 450 B.c. 

This brief description of the three main 
strands of tradition that underlie the narrative 
portions of the Pentateuch has been necessary 
here, since it will enable us to appreciate the 
significance of the following remarkable fact. 

In the third chapter of Exodus, which tells 
how Moses received his divine call to rescue 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt, Moses is 
represented in verses 13 to 15, which derive 


’ The name is rendered into English as “ the 
Lord ” or “ Jehovah ”—hence the use of the letter J 
to denote the source. 
















































From: “ Atlas of the Bible" 


Captive Semite, with arms bound behind his back: relief 


on the pedestal of a statue of Rameses II 


,from E, as not knowing the name of the deity 
who was then commissioning him, and he has 
to be informed that it was Yahweh, and that 
Yahweh was the god whom the patriarchs of 
Israel had worshipped. In Exodus vi. 2-3, in 
another context, P is even more explicit in 
stating that the name Yahweh had hitherto been 
unknown and that the patriarchs had not wor- 
shipped their god under this name: “‘ And God 
spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah (i.e. Yahweh): and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as God 
Almighty,’ but by my name Jehovah (Yahweh) 
I was not known unto them.” On the other 


4In Hebrew El Shaddai: an epithet probably 
meaning “‘ the mountain-god.” 








hand, as we have already noted, J consistently 
uses the name Yahweh for the god of the 
patriarchs of the nation, thus clearly implying 
that there had been a continuity of Yahweh- 
worship from the earliest times. 

Now, it is evident that this agreement of E 
and P, despite the contrary view of J, must 
indicate the existence of a well-established 
tradition that the worship of Yahweh by the 
Israelite people as a whole commenced some- 
where about the time of the Exodus and ap- 
parently in connection with that event. This 
indication is, moreover, confirmed by the 
memory that persists throughout the whole 
corpus of Hebrew literature that the nation’s 
relationship to Yahweh had begun at a definite 
time in the past by the establishment of a 
covenant between them, and the occasion is 
graphically described as happening at Mount 
Sinai, where the Ten Commandments and 
other ordinances of Yahweh were delivered to 
the people by the hand of Moses (Exodus xix. 
I sq.). 

Ic is here that we encounter one of the most 
difficult, but also one of the most fascinating, 
problems of ancient Hebrew history. It would 
appear that a group of Hebrew tribes, which 
came to know themselves collectively as Israel, 
at some period adopted the worship of a deity 
named Yahweh and that under the leadership 
of this deity, or his human representative Moses, 
escaped from a position of servitude in Egypt 
and successfully established themselves in 
Canaan. There has naturally been much 
speculation among scholars about the origins 
of this deity. A good case has been made out 
for thinking that Yahweh had been the god of a 
Midianite clan called the Kenites, with whom 
Moses had been associated; in the present state 
of our knowledge, however, certainty cannot be 
reached. Similarly, there has been much 
searching of the records of Egypt and other 
contemporary peoples for independent infor- 
mation about the series of strange events that 
attended the Israelites’ escape from Egypt as 
related in the Hebrew book called Exodus. 
Again, the evidence that exists is very puzzling. 
In brief, it might fairly be said that those 
scholars who have specially occupied themselves 
with the question accept the historical reality 
of the Exodus, though not the historical 
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accuracy of the Hebrew record of it, and they 
would date its event about 1230 B.c., during 
the reign of the pharaoh Merneptah. 

There can be no doubt that the series of 
events that constituted the Exodus and the 
settlement in Canaan impressed themselves so 
indelibly upon the Hebrew mind that ever 
after they were regarded as definitive for the 
whole life and destiny of the nation. Indeed, to 
such a degree does this appear to be so, that 
there is much reason for believing that it was 
out of the experience of those events that the 
nation of Israel itself emerged. 

Valuable work in this connection—work 
that has generally been well received by other 
authorities—has been done by the eminent 
German scholar, Martin Noth. The constitu- 
tion of twelve, apparently distinct, Hebrew 
tribes into a unified body under the name of 
Israel, which the Hebrew records attest, 
reminded Professor Noth of certain analogous 
organizations in the ancient world. Thus in 
Greece and southern Italy, during the classical 
period, certain neighbouring states would form 
a union, called an amphictyony, for the purpose 
of mutual defence or to facilitate trade. These 
amphictyonies were centred each on some 
temple, whose god became the divine patron 
of the association, and where periodic festivals 
were held to commemorate and renew the 
union. Another significant feature of these 
leagues was that allegiance to the amphictyonic 
god did not preclude the participating states 
from continuing to worship their own par- 
ticular local deities. 

The analogy provided by these early Greek 
and Italian amphictyonies has indeed thrown 
valuable light on the organization of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel and enabled many 
puzzling features to be understood. It would 
accordingly appear that certain Hebrew tribes, 
possibly those who regarded Joseph as their 
eponymous ancestor, succeeded in escaping 
from Egypt in some signal manner under the 
leadership of Moses. These Joseph-tribes, who 
worshipped Yahweh, then formed a kind of 
amphictyonic union with other kindred tribes 
for the purpose of installing themselves in 
Canaan. Yahweh thus became the divine patron 
of this military union of Hebrew tribes, and the 
organization acquired the name of the Twelve 
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“ Atlas of the Bible” 
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Semitic prisoners of war begging for mercy: bas-relief from the Tomb of Horemheb, built by the 
future Pharaoh at Memphis while he was still leading the Egyptian armies against the peoples of the 
Near East 


Tribes of Israel. Some memory of the found- 
ing of this union seems to be preserved in 
Joshua xxiv, where Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, is represented as addressing the elders 
of Israel at Shechem after their first successful 
incursion into Canaan. Joshua calls upon them 
to confirm their allegiance to Yahweh, and in 
doing so he makes significant reference to the 
fact that many of the tribes were still serving 
the gods that their ancestors had worshipped: 
“ Now therefore fear Yahweh, and serve him in 
sincerity and in truth: and put away the gods 


5 The name Israel is first given to Jacob in Gen. 
xxxii. 28. It means “ God strives,” and may possibly 
have been an ancient war-cry; it appears as an ethnic 
name on a monument of the pharaoh Merneptah 
(c. 1230 B.C.). 
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which your fathers served beyond the River,® 
and in Egypt; and serve Yahweh. And if it 
seem evil unto you to serve Yahweh, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve; whether the 
gods which your fathers served that were 
beyond the River, or the gods of Amorites, in 
whose land ye dwell: but as for me and my 
house, we will serve Yahweh ” (verses 13-14). 

It would appear probable, both in the light 
of the Hebrew tradition preserved in the Old 
Testament and on the analogy of the Greek 
and Italian amphictyonies, that the union of 
the Twelve Tribes was periodically com- 
memorated at a festival held at some sanctuary 
of Yahweh, possibly at Shechem and later at 


® The Euphrates. 








Shiloh, where the Ark of Yahweh was kept. 
Now, it is reasonable to suppose that at such 
festivals the raison d’étre of the union was cele- 
brated by a liturgical recitation of the mighty 
acts of Yahweh in delivering the people from 
Egypt and settling them triumphantly in 
Canaan. Ai relic of this liturgical recitation 
may be preserved to us in the remarkable 
formula that appears five times in the J narrative 
in connection with the Exodus and the settle- 
ment in Canaan. It runs, with slight variations: 
“TI will bring you up out of the affliction of 
Egypt unto the land of the Canaanite, and the 
Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite, unto a land flowing 
with milk and honey.”’ This detailed list of 
the inhabitants of Canaan and the quaint 
metaphor describing the economic richness of 
the land could very reasonably have been part 
of such a commemorative liturgy. Its con- 
tinued use in some liturgical form would well 
explain its frequent quotation by the Yahwist 
and other writers. 

It is undoubtedly in some such liturgical 
commemoration of Yahweh’s providence for 
Israel during the critical events of the Exodus 
and the invasion of Canaan that the origin of 
that appeal to the past, which came to charac- 
terize Hebrew thought, is to be found. But its 
early development, until it was elaborated into a 
definite philosophy of history, requires some 
explanation. 

Critical examination of the Hebrew records 
reveals that the original Israelite invasion of 
Canaan was an incomplete affair. Certain 
territories only were seized, and in many places 
the Canaanites succeeded in maintaining them- 
selves. Jerusalem, for example, did not pass 
into Israelite possession until the time of David. 
Now, it appears that, after the first successful 
incursion into Canaan, the union of Israelite 
tribes tended to break up as its individual 
members became occupied with their own par- 
ticular problems of settlement. This tendency 
to political disengagement and independence 
involved a corresponding dissolution of the 
common allegiance to Yahweh and a return to 
the ancestral gods or to the adoption of 
Canaanite gods. Naturally the devotees of 


? Exodus iii. 8b, 17, xiii. 5, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. ITI. 
It is also found elsewhere. 





Yahweh strove to stop this process of dis- 
integration, which meant a disastrous decline 
of the power and prestige of their god. Soon 
the logic of events came to reinforce their 
denunciations of such disloyalty to Yahweh. 
The break-up of the Israelite amphictyony in- 
evitably resulted in a decline of military 
strength. And this movement coincided with 
an increasingly successful reaction on the part 
of the original inhabitants of the land, who 
were probably joined about this time by the 
Philistines who installed themselves along the 
coastal plain. Consequently the various Israelite 
tribes began to suffer a reversal of fortune. 
The sequel can be followed in the Book of 
Judges. When a group of Israelite tribes, under 
the inspiration of some Yahwist leader, rallied 
to their former allegiance to Yahweh, their 
united front secured victory. The situation was 
lost again when their loyalty and their union 
lapsed, and it so remained until a new prophet 
recalled them to the source of their strength. 

Hence, the classic pattern of Israel’s his- 
toric experience took form. Loyalty to Yahweh 
meant unity and success; disloyalty meant 
national disintegration and defeat. And the 
logic of this process confirmed the old Yahwist 
appeal to the past. In summoning the Israelite 
tribes to return to their allegiance, the Yahwist 
prophets instinctively cited the mighty deeds 
that Yahweh had accomplished for his people in 
the past. 


III 

Such ad hoc appeals to the past as evidence 
of the efficacy of Yahweh’s providence for 
Israel eventually inspired the formation of that 
Yahwist philosophy of history which scholars 
have traced through the Pentateuch, and pos- 
sibly other books, and have designated J as we 
have seen. Whether its formation was the work 
of one writer or of a school of writers cannot 
now be known. But what is certain is that its 
achievement set the definitive pattern of the 
Jewish interpretation of history. 

The attractive suggestion has been made 
that J was composed about the time of David’s 
reign (c. 1000 B.C.), since the idealized list of 
Joshua’s conquests in Fudges i. coincides with 
the boundaries of David’s kingdom. However 
that may be, there is much reason for thinking 
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lisheci tradition, so clearly attested by E and J 
and by Joshua xxiv. 13-14 as we have noticed, 
that the ancestors of the tribes that constituted 
Israel had originally served other gods, J 
paints a picture of the past that was calculated 
to foster a sense of national unity around one 
national god, namely, Yahweh. Thus the 
Twelve Tribes are represented as descended 
from the sons of Jacob, who in turn descends 
through Isaac from Abraham. Accordingly, 
the tribes are given a series of common ances- 
tors who piously serve Yahweh, and are re- 
warded for their unswerving loyalty by the 
promise that their descendants should grow 
into a great people and possess the land of 
Canaan, in which they were only sojour- 
ners. 

Next in J’s narrative, through the skilful 
use of the Joseph-saga, Israel as a nation is 
located in Egypt, and the stage is set for the 
mighty drama of the Exodus and of the Settle- 
ment in Canaan, that marks the fulfilment of 
Yahweh’s ancient promise. And so, in a care- 
fully articulated narrative, made vivid by the 
strong characterization of persons and events, 
J presents his people with a majestic demon- 
stration of Yahweh’s unceasing providence for 
them, from the remote days of their eponymous 
ancestors to their ultimate establishment in the 
land that they now called their own. 

But that was not the whole of J’s achieve- 
ment. To the majestic story of Yahweh’s guid- 
ance of the destinies of Israel from the days of 
Abraham there was added, as a dramatic 
prelude, an account of Yahweh’s creation of 
the world and of the first human pair, Adam 
and Eve, and of their subsequent Fall and its 
consequences for the human race. This 
primaeval history is traced on through the 
drama of the Flood to the story of the building 
of the Tower of Babel. Having by chis event 
explained the origin of languages and the cause 
of mankind’s dispersal throughout the world, 
J skilfully effects the transition from the narra- 
tive of Yahweh’s dealings with mankind as a 
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From: “ Atlas of the Bible" 


Statue, larger than life-size, of the Pharaoh RAMESES II, 
now at Turin. On his head-dress is the serpent Uraeus, 
in his right hand the royal sceptre. During the reign 
of his son and successor Merneptah, the historical 
Exodus is thought to have taken place, about 1230 B.C. 


whole to that of the call of Abraham which 
introduces the theme of Israel’s destiny.® 

J’s great conspectus of the past, as the field 
of the operation of Yahweh’s purpose, provided 
the inspiration and pattern for subsequent 
writers who gradually fashioned the Hebrew 
interpretation of history until it reached the 
form in which we now have it. But, before its 
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Sinai, the Mountain of Moses, scene of the great law-giver’s instruction by the God of Israel, a red 
granite mass rising above the monastery of St. Catherine 


final stages were achieved, other events gave a 
new perspective to the Hebrews’ attitude to the 
passage of time. 


IV 
Yahweh’s ancient promise to the patriarchs 
of Israel was for the first time accomplished 
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during the reigns of David and Solomon. 
In the course of those years, Israel’s control of 
Palestine extended beyond the traditional limits 
of Dan to Beersheba. The period of Israel’s 
sovereignty proved, however, to be very fleet- 
ing. Viewed in the general context of Near 
Eastern affairs at this time, Israel’s hour of 
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trius:ph coincided with a brief interlude of 
quiescence in the powerful states of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. But Israel’s position was 


essentially precarious. A small and compara- 
tively poor people, Israel had settled itself in an 
area through which ran the main lines of com- 
munication between Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Inevitably, therefore, it was destined to become 
the victim of the power-politics of the great 
empires that in turn strove for the hegemony 
of the Near East. 

Consequently, as soon almost as Yahweh’s 
promise had been fulfilled by the completion 
of the conquest of Palestine, the Jews began to 
find themselves threatened and then subjugated 
by their more powerful neighbours, notably by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. In the year 
722 B.C. the northern kingdom of Israel was 
overthrown and two years later the Assyrian 
King Sargon II transported the flower of its 
people to Mesopotamia. For another century 
the southern kingdom of Judah managed to 
survive; but at length it, too, was overwhelmed. 
In 586 B.c. the Babylonians, under Nebuchad- 
rezzar, destroyed Jerusalem and sent the 
majority of the inhabitants of Judah into 
captivity in Baby‘onia. 
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The reaction of the devotees of Yahweh to 
this grim change of fortune was profound; and 
it took a form pregnant with consequences for 
the future—and not only for Israel, but for a 
large part of mankind. At first, such prophets 
as Amos, Hosea and Isaiah seem almost to have 
welcomed the Assyrian menace, and Assyria 
was proclaimed Yahweh’s rod to punish his 
people for their iniquities. But the increasing 
disasters that befell Israel, especially after 
Josiah’s reforms, were soon felt to be a challenge 
to Yahweh’s ability to protect his people and 
keep them secure in the land of his promise. 
Accordingly, while the prophetic message con- 
tinued the traditional pattern of Yahwist 
admonition, it acquired a new and significant 
elaboration. Appeal is still made to the past as 
evidence of the efficacy of Yahweh’s providence; 
present misfortune is explained as divine 
punishment for past unfaithfulness; and hope 
of future deliverance is promised, if the nation 
will repent and return more zealously to the 
service of its god. But this promise of future 
deliverance begins to take the form of the 
Messianic hope. The belief is propagated that, 
when Israel’s fortunes reach their nadir, 
Yahweh will then send his special represen- 
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From: “ Atlas of the Bible 


KING JEHU offers tribute to the Assyrian monarch SHALMANESER III in his palace. Jehu, wearing a 
pointed cap, tows low at the Assyrian’s feet 
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From: “ Atlas of the Bible " 


The inhabitants of a conquered city are deported by Assyrian soldiers with their flocks and herds: bas- 
relief from the palace of Tiglath-pileser 


tative, his Messiah, who with supernatural 
power would overthrow the triumphant heathen 
and restore Israel in glory to their own Jand. 
In some of its forms, the belief envisaged this 
divine intervention as entailing the catastrophic 
end of the present world order. 

Thus the ancient Yahwist appeal to the past 
was elaborated into a philosophy of history that 
embraced the entire time-process from its 
creation to its final dénouement. History was 
interpreted teleologically as the gradual revela- 
tion of the purpose of Yahweh; and so the 
passage of time was invested with decisive 
significance. Instead of the cyclic view of time 
that underlay the thought of other ancient 
peoples, and which found classic expression in 
the Stoic doctrine of the Great Year that 
periodically returns to its beginning, the Jews 
came to see time as the awful, but inspiring, 
revelation of the purpose of God. 

Viewed in the light of the subsequent 
fortunes of Israel, this Yahwist interpretation 
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of history has been the cause both of the suffer- 
ings and of the preservation of an amazing 
people. It was the belief that Yahweh would 
redeem his ancient promise that led the Jews 
in A.D. 66 into their fatal challenge of Roman 
power, which had as its inevitable consequence 
the catastrophic overthrow of their nation four 
years later. But it was the same belief that gave 
Israel the spirit to survive all their subsequent 
tribulation down the centuries, and that finally 
achieved the restoration of the national state in 
its ancient land in 1948. 

But the influence of the Yahwist philosophy 
of history was not limited to Israel. Through 
Christianity, it came to mould that teleological 
evaluation of history that characterizes Euro- 
pean thought. And, if space permitted, it 
could be shown to be the ultimate inspiration 
of the Western belief, despite all disillusion- 
ment, that there is purpose in living and 
that the future holds promise of better 
things. 
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Marchers in the great Chartist demonstration on April 1oth, 1848, passing through Blackfriars 


During the 1830’s and 1840's an Irishman, claiming royal descent, became 
the hero of British working men in the Chartist campaign for 
universal suffrage and equal Parliamentary representation. 


By DONALD READ 


ISTORIANS HAVE WRITTEN MUCH about 
He Chartist movement, but little about 

its leader, Feargus O’Connor. This is 
surprising, since O’Connor’s career as a 
demagogue was both picturesque and im- 
portant; and, during the 1830’s and ’40’s, he 
was the idol of hundreds of thousands of British 
working-men. Feargus Edward O’Connor was 
born at Connerville, his family’s seat in Co. 
Cork, on July 18th, 1796. At the time of his 
birth, both his father, Roger O’Connor, and his 
uncle Arthur were active leaders of the United 
Irish movement. Roger O’Connor died insane 
in 1834, claiming to be the rightful king of 
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Ireland, for the O’Connors traced their descent 
from Roderick O’Connor, high king of Ireland 
in the eleventh century. Arthur O’Connor died 
in 1852, spending the last fifty years of his life 
in exile in France. As Chartist leader, Feargus 
O’Connor never tired of reminding his humble 
audiences both of the royal descent of his 
family and of its sacrifices in the popular cause. 

Roger and Arthur O’Connor had a third 
brother, Robert, who was as ardent a loyalist 
as they were rebels, and who built a mansion on 
part of the Connerville estate which he named 
Fort Robert. On his uncle’s death about 1820, 
Feargus O’Connor unexpectedly inherited this 
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“* The Lion of Freedom”; FEARGUS O’CONNOR (1796- 
1855), leader of the National Charter Association 






















property. Two years later he first came into 
notice as a politician, secretly organizing the 
“ Whiteboy ” outrages from his new home. In 
1822 he also made his first public speech and 
published his first pamphlet. The latter was 
entitled A State of Ireland, the same title as his 
uncle Arthur had used for a pamphlet of 1798. 
“* T will become your leader,”’ Feargus told the 
Irish people, “‘ as no better has offered.” 

After this, little was heard of O’Connor for 
nearly ten years; he was busy running his estate 
and qualifying as a barrister. Then towards 
the end of 1831, at a county meeting at Cork in 
support of the Reform Bill, he made an un- 
expected and powerful speech from the floor in 
favour of universal suffrage, annual Parliaments 
and vote by ballot—the traditional radical 
demands. He also demanded repeal of the 
legislative union with England. From this time 
onwards, O’Connor set out systematically to 
establish himself as a popular leader. He began 
a noisy speaking campaign against the exaction 
of tithes by the Established Anglican Church 
in Ireland. Himself a Protestant, he justified 
his leadership of the Catholic peasantry against 


tithes by contending that his aim was “to 
purify the religion I profess by lopping off its 
rotten and redundant temporalities.” He used 
the local press to publicize his agitation, 
attracting reporters to his earlier meetings by 
paying them three guineas for each time they 
attended. Tall and red-headed, with a powerful 
voice, O’Connor made a commanding figure on 
the platform. The peasants began to speak of 
him familiarly as “ Fargus,” revelling in his 
bombastic harangues, which were peppered 
with threats and jokes and self-praise. His 
audiences were not bothered that his speeches 
lacked logic. 

At the end of 1832 O’Connor stood for Co. 
Cork at the general election. This seat had 
traditionally been controlled by the leading 
county families, but O’Connor and his reform 
colleague were elected by large majorities. Like 
Daniel O’Connell’s famous t y-election victory 
in Co. Clare in 1828, O’Connor’s success was 
a severe blow for the old system. He entered 
Parliament as a member of O’Connell’s “‘ tail,” 
but soon differences emerged between him 
and his leader. O’Connell wanted to wait 
and see what Irish reforms the Whig govern- 
ment might offer, whereas O’Connor, with 
characteristic impatience, advocated a more 
dashing line. When O’Connell refused to 
introduce a motion in favour of the repeal of the 
Irish union, Feargus threatened to do so him- 
self and gave way oniy after being twice out- 
voted at private meetings of the Irish members. 
Undoubtedly he dreamt of one day displacing 
O’Connell as the political leader of Ireland. 
But in June 1835 his hopes in this direction 
received a serious check: he was deprived of his 
seat for Co. Cork on the ground that he lacked 
a sufficient property qualification. 

This was the great turning-point in 
O’Connor’s political career. Finding his way 
blocked in Irish politics, he immediately turned 
to England. Both Henry Hunt, the leading 
English radical demagogue, and William 
Cobbett, the leading radical journalist, had 
recently died. O’Connor set out to fill their 
places. In July 1835, he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Cobbett’s former seat at Oldham. In 
September he founded a Radical Association at 
Marylebone. In December he made a speaking 
tour of the North of England, founding similar 
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assoations there, “upon the true radical 
priniples—namely, annual Parliaments, uni- 
versai suffrage, vote by ballot, equal represen- 
tation, and no property qualification for 
menibers of Parliament.” Here were five of the 
six points of the future Charter, only payment 
of members being omitted. 

O’Connor now lived in London, but his 
efforts to establish himself there as a reform 
leader were increasingly opposed by William 
Lovett. Lovett led a group of intelligent and 
temperate artisans who supported reform on 
intellectual grounds. O’Connor, on the other 
hand, found his chief support in the capital 
among ill-educated unskilled labourers and the 
chronically distressed Spitalfields silk-weavers. 
These men delighted in O’Connor’s exciting, 
illogical denunciations; but the Lovett party 
soon decided that his methods and following 
were a danger to the reform cause. Lovett 
denounced O’Connor as “ the great ‘ I AM’ of 
politics,” and when, in June 1836, the Lovet- 
tites formed the London Working Men’s 
Association as a iradical pressure group, 
O’Connor was deliberately excluded from full 
membership. 

At this period an open breach occurred 
between O’Connor and Daniel O’Connell. 
O’Connell was now in alliance with the Whig 
ministers, whom O’Connor was bitterly attack- 
ing as the authors of the New Poor Law. 
O’Connell became angry at these attacks, which 
he believed would help only the Tories who had 
nothing to offer Ireland. Finally, in the summer 
of 1836, he denounced O’Connor as a “ Tory 
Radical,” coining the term as one of abuse; he 
condemned O’Connor’s association with the 
English radicals and gave him notice to quit 
Irish politics. 

In reply, O’Connor published a virulent 
Series of Letters from Feargus O’Connor . . . to 
Daniel O’Connell, rambling and abusive but 
important, because in them O’Connor called 
(albeit confusedly) for a united agitation of 
Irish peasants and English operatives. Through- 
out his Chartist career, O’Connor tried per- 
sistently to translate this dream into reality. 
If achieved, Feargus knew that an Anglo-Irish 
alliance would be formidable in point of 
numbers; for in 1841 Ireland had a population 
of over eight millions, more than half that of 


England and Wales. His visits to North of 
England industrial districts had shown him 
that the Irish nationalist and English radical 
movements were no longer geographically 
separate. By 1841 well over four hundred 
thousand Irish-born immigrants lived in Great 
Britain, chiefly in the industrial areas. These 
immigrants were still deeply interested in the 
problems of agricultural Ireland, but they were 
also involved in the problems of the new indus- 
trial England. Most of them were employed 
in the lowest-paid and least secure jobs in the 
new towns, as handloom weavers, navvies, 
labourers and the like. 

During 1836-38 Richard Oastler and Rayner 
Stephens, two Tory radicals, conducted a pro- 
longed agitation in the North against the en- 
forcement of the New Poor Law, which 
threatened to drive unemployed operatives into 
the workhouse. O’Connor soon joined them in 
making inflammatory speeches; but he never 
clearly answered the key question, how was 
enforcement to be prevented ? He mixed threats 
of violence with contradictory professions of 
peace: 

The constitution told us that every man had a 

right to have a musket over his door, because it 

might be necessary to use it in his own defence— 

(Loud cheers). He did not preach physical force; 

he had been preaching moral power for five years 

—what grievances they ought to bear—what 

amount of endurance they ought to suffer. 

Physical force would come as soon as the cup of 

suffering was overflowing; and, in his conscience, 

he believed that the cup of suffering was now very 

nearly overflowing. 
But although O’Connor’s anti-Poor Law 
speeches made him widely popular, he was none 
the less third man within the movement. He 
wanted to be master of an agitation of his own 
in the North, and to this end, in April 1838, he 
successfully launched the Great Northern 
Union, a federation of Yorkshire radical asso- 
ciations, to press for universal suffrage. In 
addition, in November 1837 he started a news- 
paper in Leeds, the Northern Star—signi- 
ficantly, his uncle Arthur had been connected 
with a United Irish newspaper of the same 
name. 

The money to establish the English Northern 
Star came chiefly from the operatives of York- 
shire, for although O’Connor himself promised 
large sums, he in fact contributed little. Never- 
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DANIEL O’CONNELL (1775-1847), whose political 
authority over the Irish O’Connor challenged 


theless, on the plea that outside intrusion would 
weaken the paper, he contrived to exclude all 
other shareholders from any part in its direc- 
tion. The first weekly number appeared on 
Saturday, November 18th, 1837, and from the 
start the paper was remarkably successful. 
During the first half of 1839, at the height of the 
first phase of Chartism, its sales touched fifty 
thousand copies per week. For several years 
thereafter, the paper continued to do well. 
Then, as the Chartist movement petered out, it 
ran into difficulties and finally expired in 1852. 
Its readers were almost exclusively working- 
men. Nearly every week throughout the Chartist 
years, O’Connor wrote a column addressed to 
them, “the fustian Jackets, Blistered Hands, 
and Unshorn Chins ”; his many speeches were 
also reported at length. No other Chartist 
leader had an equal organ of personal publicity. 

The Northern Star flourished despite wide- 
spread trade depression between 1837 and 1843, 
which reached a peak in 1842. Economic hard- 
ship was the spur which drove many operatives 
into the Chartist agitation for political reform, 
for they believed that a democratically reformed 
Parliament would find solutions for their 
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problems. The workmen who suffered most— 
handloom weavers, woolcombers, framework- 
knitters and others, who even in times of good 
trade lived near the margin of subsistence— 
were O’Connor’s keenest supporters. He was 
not, of course, the only politician who sought to 
take advantage of the discontent provoked by 
trade depression. The People’s Charter itself, 
published on May 8th, 1838, was the work of 
Lovett’s London Working Men’s Association. 
At the same time, the Birmingham Political 
Union, led by Thomas Attwood and other 
middle-class politicians, was drawing up a 
National Petition to Parliament, to be signed by 
operatives throughout the country. This blamed 
the disorder of the new industrial system upon 
the inadequate representation of the people in 
Parliament. 

Soon the Birmingham and London move- 
ments coalesced. What would the North do, 
led by O’Connor? At first Feargus tried to 
ignore the Charter, since it was the work of 
Lovett’s association, but he soon found that it 
was attracting widespread support in the North. 
At the end of July, therefore, he suddenly came 
out in its favour, and was one of the chief 
speakers at the first great Chartist meeting at 
Newhall Hill, Birmingham, on August 6th, 
1838. The sober-minded Birmingham and 
London leaders sat beside him on the platform. 
Their invitation to him to speak as the repre- 
sentative of the Yorkshire operatives meant that, 
much as they disliked him personally, they now 
accepted him as one of the national leaders of 
the English people. 

O’Connor’s speech at this meeting was 
characteristically excited and egotistical. He 
declared that he had seen soldiers interfering 
with the meetings of the people: “‘ He had told 
the soldiers that if they were going to begin the 
work of carnage, to give him time to muster his 
battalions, and if 2,000,000 were not sufficient, 
5,000,000 would stand up to do them justice.” 
As well as the implied threat, we may note 
O’Connor’s bland assumption that he (rather 
than Lovett or Attwood) was the leader of the 
people. “Every grievance that affected 
Ireland,” O’Connor went on, “ affected also 
both England and Scotland, and there was, 
therefore, every inducement for the whole 
people of the three kingdoms to join in a holy 
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and irresistible crusade.” Here was the call 
for an Anglo-Irish working-class alliance now 
clearly stated. 

The idea of such an alliance was not ex- 
clusively O’Connor’s. Both Attwood and 
Lovett had advocated it. Daniel O’Connell had 
actually helped Lovett to draw up the People’s 
Charter; but soon afterwards, according to 
Lovett, the Whigs gave O’Connell control of 
Irish patronage and thereupon he withdrew 
from the movement, seizing upon the excuse 
that O’Connor was advocating the use of force 
to secure the Charter. O’Connell conveniently 
ignored Lovett’s quieter brand of Chartism. 
After this, for the Chartists, O’Connor’s Irish 
policy was left as the only possible one. Feargus 
had always contended that the Irish alliance 
would have to be made not with O’Connell but 
against him. 

A cult of O’Connor now began to develop in 
the North. At a Chartist meeting on Peep 
Green, between Leeds and Huddersfield, on 
October 15th, 1838, one banner was inscribed 
“ Feargus O’Connor and the Barnsley Northern 
Union.” This seems to have been the first time 
that O’Connor’s name was so paraded. Barnsley 
contained about four thousand linen handloom 
weavers, among them several hundred Irish, 
and in Barnsley, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, O’Connor succeeded in attracting Irish 
operatives away from O’Connell and into the 
Chartist movement. But in most other towns 
of the North, the greater number of the Irish 
immigrants remained loyal to O’Connell; 
while in Ireland itself he continued completely 
dominant. Thus, in the early Chartist years, 
O’Connor’s dream of a huge Anglo-Irish 
alliance never came near to realization. 

During the last months of 1838 the Chartists 
in the North began to meet by torchlight. 
Excited by his eerie surroundings, O’Connor’s 
speeches became increasingly threatening: 
“One of those torches was worth a thousand 
speeches ; it spoke a language so intelligible that 
no one could misunderstand.” Roused by his 
harangues, some Chartists began to arm and to 
drill. But really Feargus had no intention of 
leading an English revolution. All was bluff. 
He merely hoped that his threats might stam- 
pede Parliament into conceding radical reform. 
Having established himself in the North, 
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O’Connor now moved to extend his influence 
in the Midlands and in London. In the capital 
he came out in support of the extremist East 
London Democratic Association against 
Lovett’s body. At a public meeting on 
December 29th, 1838, attended by leaders of 
both associations, Lovett denounced O’Connor’s 
inflammatory language. But O’Connor carried 
the meeting. He also attended meetings of the 
Birmingham Political Union and by his oratory 
created a following critical of the cautious 
Attwood. In Scotland, too, O’Connor’s in- 
fluence was spreading. As the opening 
of the National Convention approached, on 
February 6th, 1839—the Chartist parliament 
elected by working-men from all parts of the 
country—O’Connor had become widely ac- 
cepted as the national leader of the movement. 

Attwood, Lovett and the moderates hoped 
that the National Convention might convince 
Parliament of the sense of responsibility of the 
working-men, thereby encouraging it to con- 
cede universal suffrage. O’Connor, on the other 
hand, believed that Parliament would have to 
be frightened into making concessions. “ The 
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RICHARD COBDEN (1804-1865), whose successful Anti- 
Corn-Law League held lessons for the Chartists 
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The Chartist Convention, meeting in a hall off Fitzroy Square, London, in 1848, to organize their 
National Petition for democratic rights 


strongest impression the Convention could 
make,” he told the delegates on February 11th, 
** would be by taking their petition in one hand, 
and their ulterior measures in the other.” His 
threatening line quickly led to dissension within 
the Convention, and the Birmingham delegates 
and other moderates withdrew. 

Parliament was not frightened by O’Connor’s 
bluff, and as May 6th drew near, the day when 
the National Petition, signed by well over a 
million people, was expected to be presented, 
O’Connor began to modify his tone. He now 
stressed that he had never intended the people 
to use violence, even if the petition were 
rejected. In fact, because of a government 
crisis, the petition was not presented until 
July 11th. By this date O’Connor was admitting 
that even “ ulterior measures ” of a milder sort 
—such as a “ National Holiday” or general 
strike—were impracticable. He conceded that 
only handloom weavers and others already out 
of work would support it, since the factory 
operatives were anxious to stay in their jobs 


while they could. Therefore, he persuaded the 
Convention to abandon a plan for starting a 
“National Holiday ” on August 12th. The 
Conveniion had thus failed to achieve the 
Charter either by peace or by threat; and on 
September 6th it dissolved itself. 

O’Connor was now prosecuted for allowing 
reports of seditious language to appear in the 
Northern Star. But his trial did not take place 
until March 1840, and, in the interval, the 
disastrous Newport Rising took place. Did 
O’Connor know of the foolish plan for this 
rising? His critics within the movement later 
said that he had encouraged the outbreak 
because he wanted John Frost, its organizer, to 
fail, Frost being a rival for the Chartist leader- 
ship. O’Connor always denied this, and cer- 
tainly Frost himself never afterwards suggested 
that Feargus had deceived him. Frost was 
deported, and in May 1840 O’Connor was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment in 
York Castle for seditious publication. 

Even from within prison, however, O’Connor 
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conti: .ued to wield great influence. He contrived 
to surround himself with an aura of martyrdom, 
largeiy because (inconsistently for a martyr) 
he had free use of pen and ink and was able to 
contribute long weekly letters to the Northern 
Star. From prison he dominated the new 
National Charter Association, founded to re- 
organize the Chartist movement. Released 
from jail on August 30th, 1841, two months 
early because of ill-health, he travelled during 
the next months to meetings all over the 
country. His audiences often greeted him by 
singing a new song, “ The Lion of Freedom ”’: 

The Lion of freedom comes from his den, 

We'll rally around him again and again, 


We'll crown him with laurels our champion to be, 
O’Connor, the patriot of sweet liberty. 


Though proud daring tyrants his body confined, 

They never could alter his generous mind; 

We'll hail our caged lion, now free from his den, 

And we'll rally around him again and again. 

Trade depression reached its peak in the 
months after O’Connor’s release, and this 
greatly helped to revive support for Chartism. 
Another National Convention met and another 
National Petition was prepared, which, accord- 
ing to Chartist claims, received over three 
million signatures. But once again government 
and Parliament were unimpressed by the noise 
and numbers behind O’Connor. The petition 
was overwhelmingly rejected. As in 1839, 
elation was followed by deflation; but O’Connor 
seems this time at least to have begun to learn 
the lesson of Chartist failure before Parliament. 
Noise and numbers were not enough: the 
Chartists needed economic weight behind 
them. O’Connor saw two ways by which they 
might gain this: either by adopting a plan for 
settlement in large numbers upon the land, 
thereby building up their independence; or by 
an alliance with the propertied middle-classes. 

Hitherto O’Connor had revelled in denuncia- 
tions of the middle-classes; but from June 15th 
to August 13th, 1842, he published in the 
Northern Star a series of appeals “to the 
Industrious Portion of the Middling Classes.” 
He suggested an alliance between middle- and 
working-classes, arguing that people of property 
were as insecure under the existing system as 
the masses and that only through universal 
suffrage could the system be changed. A few 
days befor¢ the publication of the last of these 
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letters, the Plug Strikes broke out, a spon- 
taneous and widespread movement of protest 
against economic distress. O’Connor believed 
that in Lancashire the Anti-Corn Law League 
manufacturers had deliberately made excessive 
wage reductions in order to provoke the out- 
break, in the hope that it would frighten the 
government into repealing the Corn Laws. 
This was unlikely, although not impossible. 
O’Connor and the executive of the N.C.A. 
were uncertain how to respond to the strikes. 
P. M. M’Douall led an extremist wing which 
wanted to use violence. O’Connor certainly 
did not agree with this; but eventually his con- 
nexion with M’Douall led him to be indicted 
for seditious conspiracy. The middle-class 
Anti-Corn Law League leaders, whom 
O’Connor sincerely believed to have provoked 
the strike, were left unprosecuted. This con- 
trast led him angrily to abandon his new policy 
of conciliation of the middle-classes. 

At his trial in March 1843, O’Connor was 
convicted on one count, but on appeal his con- 
viction was not upheld because of a technical 
flaw. During 1843 he was therefore left free 
to promote his Land Plan. His uncle Arthur 
had recommended a system of small farm cul- 
tivation in the 1790’s, and in the 1820’s Wil iam 
Cobbett had advocated exclusive use of the 
spade instead of labour-displacing machinery. 
As early as 1830, O’Connor was preaching the 
application of both policies to Ireland. Early 
in 1843 in the Northern Star, he began to 
recommend surplus industrial operatives to 
return to the land. Promising them great 
prosperity, he argued that only after surplus 
labour had been drained off would those left in 
industry be able to secure fair wages and better 
conditions. Feargus outlined a detailed small- 
allotment plan of settlement for five thousand 
heads of families. The success of such a pilot 
scheme, he contended, would justify govern- 
ment in applying the plan upon a national scale. 
But, of course, no government would do this 
until universal suffrage had been achieved. 
Achievement of the Land Plan and of the 
Charter thus went together, they were “ Sia- 
mese twins.” 

In 1845 the Chartist Co-operative Land 
Company was launched, which proposed to buy 
good arable land at £18 15s. an acre. If £5,000 
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were raised, this would buy a hundred and 
twenty acres, giving sixty heads of families two 
acres each, leaving a balance of £2,750 for 
cottages, stock, etc. These allotments might be 
leased in perpetuity to members at £5 annual 
rent; the gross annual rental would thus be 
£300. If sold at twenty years’ purchase, the 
property would thus fetch £6,000. This sum, 
expended in the same manner, would place 
seventy-two heads of families upon the land. 
And so the snowball would go on. Unlike the 
scheme of 1843, this plan was self-developing. 
Government help was no longer envisaged; 
the Land Plan could be effected before the 
Charter was achieved. Once the people were 
independent upon the land, they would be in 
a stronger position to carry the Charter. Here 
was an important shift in emphasis: hence- 
forward O’Connor thought more about the 
land than about the Charter. 

Shares were issued by the Land Company 
to raise capital. Each share cost £2 I0s., but 
shares could be bought by weekly subscriptions 
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of 3d. upwards. Tenants for the estates were to 
be chosen by ballot from among shareholders. 
But for reasons of expense the Land Company 
was never properly registered, and in 1848 a 
House of Commons committee was appointed 
to inquire into its activities. By this date four 
colonies had been launched, most of their two 
hundred and fifty settlers coming from the 
industrial districts. This number was an 
insignificant percentage of the seventy thousand 
operatives who, under the influence of 
O’Connor’s optimistic oratory, had subscribed 
over £100,000 to the scheme. None of the four 
estates reached the point where they could 
profitably be mortgaged, for no rents were 
forthcoming. It proved more difficult than 
O’Connor had claimed for town workmen to 
earn a living by spade-husbandry. In any case, 
the mortgage plan would not have worked. As 
critics pointed out, if the plan had ever begun 
to succeed on any large scale, the effect would 
have been to raise the price of land, thereby 
undermining the whole mortgage position. 
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The six reports of the Commons committee 
published in the summer of 1848 pricked the 
bubbic. The committee found that, because 
the company had never been properly regis- 
tered, O’Connor had been buying land in his 
own name. It found the finances in disorder; 
and although it did not accuse O’Connor of 
deliberate dishonesty, its reports shattered 
confidence in him as a businessman. 

Contemporaneous with the Chartist move- 
ment was the Anti-Corn Law League agitation, 
led by Richard Cobden. On the whole, 
O’Connor favoured repeal of the Corn Laws in 
the hope of getting cheap bread for the opera- 
tives. But he believed that wages would fall 
with the price of bread unless the people had 
government protection through universal 
suffrage. For this reason he long opposed 
Cobden, who wanted repeal but was against the 
Charter. On August 3rd, 1844, however, 
O’Connor met Cobden in public debate at 
Northampton, where he was sadly out-argued. 
After the meeting, he suddenly gave up his 
attacks upon Cobden and began instead warmly 
to praise him. His personal encounter seems to 
have reminded O’Connor of the strength of the 
middle-class and its leaders. 

In 1846 the Corn Laws were repealed, 
thanks at the last to the conversion of Sir 
Robert Peel, whose réle at this time taught 
O’Connor another important political lesson. 
Even the middle-classes had needed the assist- 
ance of an established Parliamentarian to 
achieve their desired reform. The working- 
classes would equally need such assistance. At 
the end of 1845, O’Connor abruptly changed 
his line on Peel: “‘ For five years Peel has led an 
incipient Chartist movement,” he now assured 
the Chartists. Repeal of the Corn Laws was 
“an alJ-mighty measure ” which would reduce 
the price of land and thereby assist progress of 
the Land Plan. 

In May 1847, Daniel O’Connell died; but 
the Young Irelanders who took over leadership 
of the Irish movement disliked O’Connor as 
much as had O’Connell. Yet Feargus still had 
Irish aspirations. In July 1847, he was un- 
expectedly elected to Parliament for Notting- 
ham—largely on the second votes of Tories— 
and during his first months in the Commons 
he spoke chiefly on Irish questions. Obviously 


he aspired to lead the Irish party there. 

The “ Year of Revolutions ” in Europe, 1848, 
tempted O’Connor once again to lead a separate 
agitation. He found the temptation irresistible, 
because it seemed as if at last the English and 
Irish peoples were coming together. A section 
of the Young Ireland party changed its attitude 
and entered into alliance with the Chartists. 
“I was told the day would never arrive,” 
O’Connor exclaimed at an Anglo-Irish meeting 
in Manchester on St. Patrick’s Day (March 
17th), “‘ when Englishmen and Irishmen would 
stand together. . . . I thank God I have lived to 
see the day.” Once again, he began to employ 
threatening language in the hope of frightening 
Parliament into the Charter. 

A third National Petition was organised, to 
be delivered to the Commons on April roth by 
Chartists marching in procession from a 
monster demonstration on Kennington Com- 
mon. As April roth approached, tension 
mounted. The government took firm action. 
Troops and special constables were assembled; 
the procession was forbidden. In the face of 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL, Prime Mimister, 1846-1852; a 
drawing by G. F. Watts 








this firm resistance, O'Connor suddenly lost his 
nerve and began to denounce other Chartist 
orators for stirring up the people. He assured 
the Commons that the meeting was not in- 
tended to intimidate Parliament. 

On the morning of April roth, Chartist and 
Irish processions marched to Kennington 
Common from all parts of London. The Times 
estimated that twenty thousand people were 
present; O’Connor afterwards claimed five 
hundred thousand. As his own procession drew 
on to the Common, O’Connor was approached 
by a messenger from Mayne, the Commissioner 
of Police, asking to speak to him. O’Connor 
went to a nearby tavern, where Mayne told him 
that no procession would be allowed. O’Connor 
thanked him effusively, begging to shake him 
by the hand. He returned to the meeting and 
began his speech: “ Let me enjoin—nay, I 
would go down on my knees to beseech you— 
do not destroy the cause I have struggled for all 
my life.” He announced that the procession 
would have to be given up and asked those who 
were willing to follow this advice to hold up 
their hands. A mass of hands was immediately 
raised. O’Connor thus carried the meeting 
with him, but its purpose had gone; the 
demonstration had become a fiasco. Three days 
later a scrutinizing committee of the Commons 
reported that the National Petition, which 
O’Connor had quietly delivered to Parliament 
in three cabs, had less than two million signa- 
tures, not over five million as O’Connor claimed. 
O’Connor lost his temper and missed the oppor- 
tunity to point out that this was still an im- 
pressive volume of support. 

In his heart O’Connor knew that the Ken- 
nington Common meeting had been a disas- 
trous failure; the people had again tried to 
agitate alone and had again failed. Significantly, 
he returned for the rest of his political career to 
the idea of a middle-class alliance. He began to 
support the middle-class “ Little Charter ” 
movement, which sought household suffrage 
and annual Parliaments; he spoke at meetings 
of the middle-class Parliamentary and Financial 
Reform Association. Optimistically he told a 
meeting in October 1849 that “‘ he was happy 
to say that throughout England and Scotland 
every Chartist had now fraternized with the 
middle classes in this movement.” 
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Support for Chartism and for O’Connor fell 
away rapidly after the Kennington Common 
failure and the Land Plan revelations. Under 
the stress of disappointment and failure, 
O’Connor began to show symptoms of insanity. 
Finally, in June 1852, he was confined in an 
asylum. On August 30th, 1855, he died. 

History text-books, taking their view of 
O’Connor from Lovett and others, who opposed 
him in his own day, usually assert that he was 
“the ruin of the Chartist movement.” The 
assumption is that Parliament might have con- 
ceded the Charter to a quiet, rational move- 
ment, but that O’Connor’s noisy demagoguery 
ruined all hopes. In fact, Parliament regarded 
the principles of Charter, however advocated, 
as quite impracticable. The people lacked 
education: democracy would lead to anarchy 
and to confiscation of property. Critics of 
O’Connor forget, moreover, that it was his de- 
magoguery that made Chartism into a mass 
movement; Lovett’s methods were suitable 
only for organizing pressure groups. O’Con- 
nor’s language as a demagogue was, of course, 
exaggerated; but popular movements need 
loud language to keep them going. The 
language of Cobden during the 1840’s was often 
as threatening as that of O’Connor. It is true 
that O’Connor’s use of threats to stampede 
Parliament into conceding universal suffrage 
failed completely to achieve his object, but the 
attempt was worth making. The middle-classes 
had used threats to achieve the Reform Act in 
1832; the difference was that they had economic 
weight behind them and could threaten effec- 
tively. O’Connor came to appreciate this 
difference and to see that working-men must 
ally themselves with the middle-classes if they 
wished to achieve reform. He also learnt that 
they must secure the sympathy of an established 
Parliamentarian, such as Peel. He grasped these 
lessons of his own failure and, in his last years, 
pointed the right way for popular agitation in 
the future. The second Reform Act was passed 
in 1867 in response to an agitation, led by Bright 
and Gladstone (Peel’s heir among Parliamen- 
tarians), which had developed very much along 
the lines recommended by O’Connor in his last 
years. Under this Act many former Chartists 
received the vote, only twelve years after the 
death of their leader. 
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The Caliph Omar : 


ARAB IMPERIALIST 


PART ONE 





Photo: Paul Popper 
On the road to Mecca; the mosque at Muna, with tents of pilgrims in the foreground 


Under Muhammad’s second successor, the Caliph Omar, the great era of 


Arab expansion began, that carried the faith 


of Islam westwards, to Spain, and eastwards, far into the Orient. 


By J. J. SAUNDERS 


little attention in the West as Omar ben 

Khattab, the second Caliph of Islam and 
chief promoter of the Arab conquests. In 
Muslim lore he figures as the model of princely 
virtue, a noble champion of the Faith, and a 
stern and upright enemy of evil, corruption and 
idolatry, and pious biographies are still pro- 
duced in Muslim countries for the edification of 


Fis MAKERS OF HISTORY HAVE received so 
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the faithful. Political institutions and religious 
ordinances of later times have been fathered on 
him; legends innumerable have gathered round 
him, and many details of his career are still 
enveloped in obscurity. He is known, if at all, 
to the average Western reader principally in 
connection with the famous building in Jeru- 
salem that bears his name, the Mosque of Omar. 
The difficulty that confronts the critical in- 
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From Mecca and Medina the Muslims set out in their victorious career against the Byzantine and 
Persian Empires in Syria, Egypt and Iraq 


vestigator of his life is the absence of almost all 
contemporary witness: the Arabs of Omar’s day 
were illiterate barbarians, the Persian records 
were destroyed in the Muslim conquest, and 
Byzantine historiography is a blank for the 
better part of the seventh and eighth centuries. 
Omar was born about §90 and died in 644. The 
earliest historians — Muslim, Byzantine or 
eastern Christian—who treat of his times lived 
between 750 and 800, more than a century after 
his death. Yet the researches carried out a 
generation ago by the Italian Arabist, Prince 
Caetani, and the French Jesuit scholar, Pére 
Lammens, have done much to strip off the 
coating of legend and to reveal the true his- 
torical figure beneath. More recent work has 
added to their findings, and Omar is emerging 
as an empire-builder and political innovator of 
quite unusual stature. 

No major event in history is perhaps worse 
documented than the Arab conquests, and, in 


consequence, the subject bristles with unsolved 
problems, not the least of which is this: Why 
did the preaching of a new monotheistic 
religion to the Arabs by Muhammad dislodge 
that tremendous avalanche of aggression that 
swept out of Arabia, overwhelming kingdoms 
and creating in less than a hundred years a 
gigantic empire stretching from Spain to India? 
The rise of Buddhism and Christianity had no 
such results: the nearest analogy is the unifica- 
tion of the Hebrew tribes under the leadership 
of Moses and their conquest of Palestine after 
his death. The old theory, long current in 
Europe, that Islam awakened in the Arabs a 
fanatical yearning to spread the new faith 
throughout the world and that they rode out of 
their deserts with the sword in one hand and 
the Koran in the other, striking down the un- 
believers in the name of Allah and his Prophet, 
finds credence no more. There is no conclusive 
evidence that Muhammad conceived of Islam 
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as a Universal faith, or held that he had been 
sent by God to preach to any other people than 
his ov'n Arabs: the story that he sent letters to 
the Emperor Heraclius, the King of Persia, the 
King of Abyssinia, and other sovereigns, urg- 
ing them to embrace his creed, rests on the 
flimsicst authority. 

Fiity years or so ago the champions of the 
economic theory of history argued that religion 
had nothing to do with the conquests, that 
climatic change and desiccation in Arabia had 
produced by the seventh century an explosive 
situation, a pressure of rising population on a 
dwindling food supply, that drove the Arabs 
out of their homeland in their thousands to 
settle like a swarm of locusts on the rich and 
fertile countries of the north. Today we have 
come to believe that while the conquests were 
indeed the last of the great Semitic migrations, 
and not unconnected with the economic decline 
of old Arabia (of which increasing proof is 
being afforded by archaeological discovery in 
the Yemen and elsewhere), the direct cause of 
them is to be sought in the situation that deve- 
loped in the new Islamic community at the 
time of the Prophet’s death in 632. In his last 
years, Muhammad had entered into treaty rela- 
tions with most—but by no means all—of the 
Arab tribes, by which they recognized his over- 
lordship and paid him tribute. Many of the 
Shaikhs considered that these arrangements 
lapsed with his death: they ceased their pay- 
ments and resumed their freedom of action. 
This is the withdrawal or repudiation known 
in Islamic history as the Ridda or apostasy, 
though in fact some of the tribes concerned had 
never professed the new religion at all. The 
Muslim leaders in Medina took prompt action 
to check this threatened dissolution of the con- 
federacy the Prophet had created; a series of 
well-planned punitive campaigns crushed the 
resistance of the “ apostate ” tribes, and nearly 
all Arabia was incorporated into the wmma or 
community of Islam. But clearly the matter 
could not be allowed te rest there. The tribes- 
men, temporarily subdued, were sullen and 
resentful and would seize the first chance to 
break away again. The best way of binding 
these turbulent warriors to Islam would be to 
employ them on foreign raids, plundering 
expeditions beloved by every Bedouin. These 


The Mosque of Omar, Ferusalem; built in the seventh 
century 
Photo: Paul Popper 









raids, designed to ensure peace and unity in the 
peninsula, by revealing the astonishing weak- 
ness of Byzantium and Persia, encouraged the 
Medinan chiefs to plan for conquest. The aim 
was no longer to rob a village or hold a town 
to ransom, but to take full possession of Syria 
and Iraq. Who took these momentous decisions 
which ultimately extended the political sove- 
reignty of the Arabs over a large portion of the 
habitable globe? No one leader, perhaps, but 
there can be small doubt that one of their 
principal authors was Omar. 

Omar was born in Mecca about 590, and was 
probably some twenty years younger than 
Muhammad. He belonged to one of the least 
prominent of the Kuraish clans, and is por- 
trayed as impulsive and headstrong and at first 
a violent opponent of the new faith. Tradition 
ascribes his conversion to his hearing certain 
verses of the Koran being recited by his sister 
Fatima and her husband Sa‘id b. Zaid. He 
came upon them at their devotions unexpec- 
tedly, and in a fury snatched the leaves from 
them and threatened to run them through with 
his sword. On his sister’s appeal, he controlled 
his temper and condescended to read a portion 
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The goal of Muslim pilgrimage, the Ka’ba, a black cubic building in the centre of Mecca, housing the 
venerated Black Stone 


of the sacred volume. Struck by its beauty, he 
exclaimed: “‘ By God, this man is indeed a 
Prophet! ” and from that moment was changed 
from foe to champion, a circumstance that has 
led some writers to style him the St. Paul of 
Islam. He was then under thirty, and the event 
occurred perhaps in 619, a few years before the 
Hijra. Muhammad was doubtless gratified by 
the young man’s adherence, but Omar had 
little influence in Mecca at the time, and he 
played no part in the events leading to the flight 
to Medina in 622. Only after the Hijra did he 
enjoy an intimacy with the Prophet and with 
Abu Bakr, Muhammad’s father-in-law and 
closest friend; his daughter Hafsa later became 
one of the Prophet’s wives, and three Koranic 
revelations are attributed to his instigation. 
His réle was that of adviser only, and though 
he participated in the fighting between Mecca 
and Medina that went on for nine years till the 
capitulation of the former to Muhammad in 
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629, and was present on the famous fields of 
Badr and Uhud, he was clearly no soldier and, 
unlike most of the heroes of early Islam, no 
outstanding military feats are ascribed to him. 

Muhammad was pleased with his vigorous 
loyalty, and is said to have remarked that the 
Devil, if he ever encountered Omar, would 
hastily turn down a side-street! An even more 
striking expression of his regard is the saying: 
** If God had wished another Prophet after me, 
Omar would have been his choice!” Omar 
accepted him unquestioningly as a man of God, 
and when Muhammad died at Medina in 632, 
he refused to recognize the fact and in his 
vehement manner threatened to strike off the 
heads of those who should say that the Prophet 
was no more. This wild ranting was rebuked by 
the calm good sense of Abu Bakr, who assured 
the dismayed faithful that God alone was im- 
mortal, that Muhammad was but a man and 
therefore died as other men, but that Islam and 
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the Koran would live forever. Omar quieted 
down, but almost immediately intervened 
decis:vely to settle the question of the leader- 
ship of the infant community. Muhammad’s 
only son had died in childhood: who was to be 
his successor ? Could anyone, in fact, succeed a 
Prophet? But Muhammad had been more 
than a religious teacher: like Moses, he was 
prince, prophet, general and legislator com- 
bined. As the vehicle of God’s revelation to 
man, no one could replace him, but a secular 
chief or guardian of the umma was essential. 
Two parties existed in Medina in 632: the 
Emigrants, those who since 622 had left their 
native Mecca and joined Muhammad in his 
place of exile, and the Ansar or Helpers, the 
Medinan converts. Some feeling existed be- 
tween the two. The Ansar had, it seems, a 
candidate ready, but Omar moved too quickly 
for them. Seizing the hand of Abu Bakr, as 
they stood amid the crowd in the courtyard of 
the mosque adjoining which Muhammad had 
died, he cried to the people that the Prophet’s 
greatest friend was the obvious man to take over 
the government of Islam. Homage was at once 
paid to Abu Bakr as Khalifah Rasul Allah, 
vicar or deputy of the Apostle of God. A new 
institution, destined for a wondrous future, was 
born on that day: the Caliphate. In the begin- 
ning, the nature, functions and limitations of 
the office must have been vague and imprecise: 
only slowly did it emerge that the Caliph was 
neither king nor pope nor shaikh, and that he 
had inherited all the powers that Muhammad 
had exercised during his ten years’ rule at 
Medina, save those of the bearer of a divine 
revelation. 

The election of Abu Bakr was the first out- 
standing political act of Omar’s career. Early 
Islamic tradition has been unable to conceal 
that it was not greeted with unanimous approval. 
The Ansar felt they had been tricked. The 
Prophet’s family seem not to have been pleased; 
had Ali, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, 
been a man of vigour and quick decision, he 
might have successfully challenged Abu Bakr’s 
assumption of the leadership, and it has been 
argued that the strange, secretive manner in 
which the Prophet was buried under the floor 
of his house in the dead of night, without the 
customary funeral procession through the 
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streets, was due to the unwillingness of his rela- 
tives to allow a public ceremony that must in- 
evitably have involved an open and tacit 
recognition of the new Caliph. No doubt the 
outbreak of the Ridda imposeti an outward 
unity on the rival factions in Medina, and the 
suppression of this dangerous rebellion must 
have immensely strengthened Abu Bakr’s 
position. But if Abu Bakr owed his elevation to 
Omar, the latter remained discreetly in the 
background during the short two years’ reign 
of the first Caliph. Father Lammens put for- 
ward the theory that Islam in these early critical 
days was governed by a triumvirate consisting 
of Abu Bakr, Omar and Abu Ubaida, the last- 
named a distinguished early convert and one of 
the ten believers to whom the Prophet promised 
Paradise. In the last years of Muhammad’s life, 
he supposes, the three unobtrusively “ con- 
trolled ” the Prophet, partly through his wives 
A’isha and Hafsa, the daughters of Abu Bakr 
and Omar respectively, and after 632, working 
together in the closest harmony, they directed 
the offensive against the Ridda and then against 
the Byzantine and Persian frontiers. However 
that may be, there seems little doubt that Omar 
was the power behind the throne during Abu 
Bakr’s brief Caliphate, and when the elder man 
died in 634, he was marked out as his natural 
successor. Whether Abu Bakr expressly 
designated him as the second Caliph is doubt- 
ful: most likely the power was there for Omar’s 
asking, and he assumed it of right, with the 
assent of the leading “Companions,” as 
the Prophet’s oldest associates were styled. The 
only opposition could have come from the 
Ansar, whose defeat in 632 was apparently 
decisive, or from the friends of Ali, whose 
claims at this time were pressed but languidly. 
The Arabs in any case set little store by heredi- 
tary succession and were accustomed to hailing 
as their shaikhs or amirs the ablest and most out- 
standing member of the ruling clan. 

The position and functions of the Caliph 
had by now become more clearly defined. He 
stood in the place of the Prophet in his secular 
capacity: he was not primarily a religious 
leader, he could not define the Faith, and God 
did not speak through him as he had spoken 
through Muhammad. His business was to 
defend the umma or community of Islam, to put 
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A modern view of Medina, Muhammad’s stronghold and refuge in exile during the seventh century A.D. 


down idolatry, schism and apostasy, and to act 
as judge and legislator according to the spirit 
and letter of the Koran. Abu Bakr had called 
himself “‘ Successor ” of the Prophet; Omar at 
first proposed to style himself “‘ Successor of 
the Successor,” but this clumsy title was soon 
dropped for the simple and single “ khalifa ” 
(caliph), and in 639, or 640, he assumed the 
additional designation of Amir al-Mu’minin, 
or Commander of the Faithful, which every 
subsequent Caliph bore. Now the Arabic word 
amir signifies principally a military chief, and 
the change would seem to mark the era of con- 
quests: the Caliph was the first general of an 
expanding empire, he raised and despatched 
armies for the subjugation of unbelievers and 
the extension of the frontiers of Dar al-Islam. 
From this time onwards, the sovereign of Islam 
bears three titles: as Jmam or leader, he leads 
the faithful in prayer at the Friday noonday 
service in the mosque; as Caliph, or deputy, he 
acts as guardian of Muhammad’s community; 
and as Amir, or commander, he organizes the 


jthad, or holy war against the infidel and heathen 
world. It was Omar’s conduct of this war that 
has given him his place in history. 

What made Islam so militant a faith? The 
explanation is clearly to be sought in the career 
of Muhammad. His preaching failed to convert 
Mecca; the hostility he aroused was the signal 
for an armed conflict between the two rival 
towns. To spur on his followers to overcome 
the “‘ idolators ’’ of Mecca, a Koranic revela- 
tion enjoined them to “ Fight in the cause of 
God against those who fight you, but do not be 
the aggressors ” (Sura 2, verse 186). The early 
Muslims thus fought their heathen enemies in 
the same spirit as the Israelites of old fought 
the Canaanites. Mecca was won by the sword, 
and the Prophet resolved to extirpate idolatry 
from the whole land. But many Arabs were 
Jews or Christians: what was to be done with 
them ? Muhammad respected the older mono- 
theistic faiths, from which he had learnt so 
much; their adherents could not be classed 
among the pagans; he styled them “ People of 
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the Sook” (i.e. they possessed sacred scrip- 
tures), and commanded that they were not to 
be forced into Islam, but were to be allowed to 
retain their ancestral religion on payment of 
tribute. In 628, or 629, his messengers appeared 
among the Christian tribes on the Syrian 
frontier, some of whom owed allegiance to the 
Byzantine Emperor. They met with an un- 
friendly reception; one messenger is alleged to 
have been killed, whereupon a new Koranic 
revelation proclaimed war against “ those who 
dc not believe in Allah nor in the Last Day and 
do not forbid what Allah and his Apostle have 
forbidden and do not practise the religion of 
truth, until they pay tribute and are subdued ” 
(Sura 9, verse 29). On these texts, the first 
directed against the Meccan pagans, the 
second against the Christian Bedouins of the 
northern borderlands, was based the whole 
theory of the jihad, or holy war. Doubtless 
Muhammad had no idea of world conquest. 
He conceived it his duty to give all his fellow- 
countrymen the chance of embracing Islam. 
If the summons was resisted by violence, then 
he must fight back. But the Arab nomads who 
ranged the Syrian desert from the Dead Sea to 
the lower reaches of the Euphrates were mostly 
Christian tribes under the protection of one of 
the two Great Powers, the Byzantine Empire 
and the Persian Kingdom. Any attempt to 
subdue them would almost certainly involve 
the Muslims in hostilities with these States: 
indeed, a force sent by Muhammad in 629 
against the tribesmen of the Syrian border was 
cut to pieces at Mu’ta, a village to the east of 
the Dead Sea, by a mixed body of Arabs and 
Byzantines. The Prophet swore revenge, but 
he did not live to fulfil his vow. A precedent 
had, however, been set; what God and his 
Apostle had commanded must be carried out; 
war against unbelievers was sanctioned by 
divine revelation and the example of the 
Prophet, and the suppression of the Ridda was 
followed by a resumption of the raids on the 
settled lands of the north. 

Thus the Arab conquests, far from being 
deliberately planned in accordance with some 
grandiose ambition of spreading Islam over the 
globe, grew out of the necessity of employing 
the turbulent Bedouins of Arabia proper in 
plundering forays abroad, which would gratify 
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their lust for booty and keep them loyal to 
Medina, and of bringing Islam and the choice 
of acceptance or tribute to the Arabs of Syria 
and Iraq. Under Abu Bakr nothing further 
was contemplated. These raids achieved a 
scope and a success that no one had imagined, 
partly because of the sheer number of tribes- 
men who were eager to take part in them, partly 
because of the emergence of a captain of genius 
in Khalid, the “ Sword of God,” who had 
already distinguished himself in the Ridda 
campaigns, and partly because of the weakness 
and disunity of Byzantine Syria. Here was a 
Semitic land, inhabited mainly by Syriac- 
speaking Monophysite Christians strongly re- 
sentful of the.Greek ruling class and alienated 
from the Empire by religious persecution. 
Twenty years before, it had been overrun by 
the Persians; the Greek officials and landowners 
had fled, and the Monophysites had enjoyed a 
toleration they had not known under the rule 
of their fellow-Christians. The victories of 
Heraclius had driven out the invaders and 
restored imperial control, but things were never 
the same again. The situation might be com- 
pared to that of the European dependencies in 
Asia after the expulsion of the Japanese in 19453 
the prestige of the former masters had been 
damaged beyond repair. From motives of 
economy, Heraclius had stopped the subsidies 
hitherto paid to the frontier tribes as a condi- 
tion of their keeping the peace: many of them 
were thus prepared to recoup their loss by 
joining the Muslim forces. Bands of marauding 
tribesmen, scarcely yet organized armies, began 
to spread over eastern and southern Syria, 
keeping to the open country and avoiding forti- 
fied towns. The Emperor, unaware as yet of the 
magnitude of the business, sent some troops 
under his brother Theodore to throw the in- 
truders back into their deserts. At Ajnadain, 
between Jerusalem and Gaza, on July 30th, 634, 
the Byzantines were crushingly defeated, mainly 
by the skill and leadership of Khalid, who had 
just made a spectacular dash across the Syrian 
Desert from lower Iraq to join the raiders who 
were operating in Palestine. Three weeks later 
Abu Bakr died in Medina, and the new Caliph 
was called upon to make his first and most 
momentous policy decision. 
(to be concluded) 














Recollections 


of Lord Palmerston 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON 


Charles George Barrington was a grandson of the Prime Minister, Earl Grey, and a descendant 
of the family that had produced Lord Barrington, Secretary at War, during the early years of 
the American War of Independence. Through his many connections with the leading political 
families of the day, Charles Barrington in 1856, at the age of twenty-nine, was appointed Private 
Secretary to Henry fohn Temple, third Viscount Palmerston, then Prime Minister. He served 
Palmerston until the Prime Minister died in office in 1865. In the pages that follow, Barrington’s 
admiration for the humanity, wit and decisiveness of his chief are affectionately apparent. He 
offers a portrait of the great Whig Prime Minister at the height of his powers, seen from the 
intimate point of view enjoyed by a confidential assistant at No. 10 Downing Street. 

Barrington’s Recollections were drawn up towards the close of his life—he died in 191I— 
and transmitted te his relation, the third Earl of Durham. In a letter to Lord Durham, conveying 
his manuscript, Barrington wrote: “ In order to enable one to judge of the merit or demerit of a 
Man’s action, his real character must be taken into account; and, this cannot be done except by 
those who have known the man as he was at home.” This extract from Barrington’s papers, 
hitherto unpublished, offers some penetrating glimpses of Palmerston’s “ real character” as it 
was revealed to his secretary. We publish it, with some cuts, but without change of style, by 
courtesy of the third Lord Durham’s great-nephew, Lord Lambton, M.P. 








down to comparatively late days; thus his _ well to have in your mind’s eye, the men them- 

actions and early opinions are well known. selves as they appeared in life to those with 
I became his private Secretary in 1856 and, whom they lived. 
from that year to his death, had opportunities Lord P. was to my mind the type of an 
of acquainting myself with his social relations English gentleman and statesman—his success 
and his character which were afforded to few of in life was due greatly to his great common 
his political associates. Further, there were sense, his industry and his love of his country. 
instances in which true versions of what When we have a Prime Minister or a Cabinet 
occurred were, and are, stillunknown and must Minister of this type, we may forecast with 
remain generally unknown for some time to some certainty what his action will be in 
come, yet the truth ought to be recorded so that difficulties which were faced by Lord P., for 
one day it may be brought to light. In order to the most part, with good results. 
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A’ the beginning of Bulwer’s life of Lord P. 
a let'er is published from the late Sir Augustus 
Clifi-rd. It runs thus:—‘ When I went to 
Harrow in 1797 (the late) Lord Palmerston was 
reckoned the best tempered boy in the school, 
as well as young man of great promise. We 
were in the same house which was Dr. Bromleys 
by whom we were often called, when idle, 
‘young men of wit and pleasure ’—the late 
Lord De Mauley, Poulet and I were fags to 
Althorp, Duncannon and Temple, who messed 
together, and the last was by far the most 
merciful and indulgent. I can well remember 
Temple’s fighting behind School, a great boy 
called Salisbury twice his size and he would not 
give in, but was brought home with black eyes 
and a bloody nose, and Mother Bromley taking 
care of him.” 

This letter corroborates the old saying that 
the boy is father to the man. Pluck, good 
temper, mercy, were all his to the day of his 
death. Added to these qualities, he was of great 
perseverance and shrank from no amount of 
work. He had, by nature, fine temper, and was 
always ready to forgive a friend who might have 
behaved ill to him. 

When our Admiral Sir C. Napier came home 
after a most unsatisfactory campaign in the 
Baltic,’ he was severely attacked by Sir Robert 
Peel;? Sir Charles wrote to Lord Palmerston to 
defend himself, but Lord P., whose only busi- 
ness fault was that of sometimes neglecting to 
answer letters at once, had omitted to reply. 
Sir C. Napier waited for a short time and then 
called in Downing St. Lord P. happened to be 
in the House of Commons, so the Admiral was 
shown in to my room—very sore and angry he 
was, having got it into his head that Lord P. 
had put his appeal on one side deliberately. 
I smoothed him down, saying Lord P. would be 
sure to see him very shortly and that pressure 
of business was the only reason for the delay in 
answering his letter. Now, Lord Palmerston 
had every reason to be dissatisfied with Sir 

1 Sir Charles Napier commanded the Baltic fleet 
during the Crimean War. 


2 Eldest son of the former Prime Minister; 
Member of Parliament for Tamworth, 1850-1880. 


“ It has been a source of great satisfaction to me to be 

able to record that in no instance did he find fault with 

what I had done”’; C. G. BARRINGTON, a photograph 
of 1896 
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By courtesy of Lord Lambton, M.P. 














Charles, but instead of showing any dissatis- 
faction he received him kindly and went so far 
as to write to Sir Robert Peel and asked him if 
he could not say something to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the old Admiral. 

Sir Robert Peel, not long afterwards, took 
great offence at (as he thought) a want of 
courtesy on Lord Palmerston’s part in not 
sending an immediate reply to one of his letters, 
resigned his office and strongly attacked his 
former chief. Lord Palmerston’s comment was 
“it is a pity, for I liked the fellow and would 
have helped him on, but after this speech, 
that is no longer possible.” Two tolerably 
fair examples of Lord P.’s generous disposi- 
tion. 

Lord Palmerston was in all respects a 
thorough gentleman, and by that I do not mean 
merely a man of good manners, but one who 
thinks of others and is gentle and considerate in 
his bearing, yet when he thought it necessary 
he had no hesitation in writing a strong private 
reproof to those serving under him, never a 
public one. Bulwer* himself affords a remark- 
able example of this: I once copied a letter in 
which Lord P. remonstrated with him upon his 
extravagance. How, said he, can the Turks, 
to whom we are constantly preaching economy, 
pay attention to a man who is himself over head 
and ears in private debt ? 

Lord Palmerston once wrote me a lecture, 
in consequence of a complaint from some one 
(I believe it was a certain Mr. Behan, sub- 
Editor of The Observer) that I was not civil to 
people who called in Downing Street. It was 
to this effect. ‘‘ In receiving a man, treat him 
however tiresome, with civility and do not let 
him perceive that you take him for a bore. 
Even such persons may often tell you something 
you may be glad to know, and always offer 
them a chair. This has a double advantage; 
it is polite to do so and after the interview has 
lasted long enough you may push your own 
chair back, get up, and shake hands with your 
man, when he will probably do the same and 
depart.” Mr. Behan’s grievance against me 
was that, catching him peeping over my 
shoulder at a letter of Lord Palmerston’s which 
I was copying, I gave orders that he should not 


3 Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, elder brother of the 
novelist; Ambassador in Constantinople, 1858-1865. 
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be allowed to come in to my room again, but be 
kept in the waiting room. 

Lord Palmerston’s love of his country and 
his loyalty to his colleagues were well known, 
whilst those who served under bim knew that 
if they did their best, even though their efforts 
might fail, they might rely implicitly upon him 
to defend them. When suffering from a sharp 
attack of his old enemy, the gout, it was essen- 
tial that he should be kept free from annoying 
or troublesome affairs; and, on such occasions, 
I, as his Private Secretary, did not hesitate to 
take the responsibility of answering people in 
the sense in which I thought he would have 
replied. On his recovery, and on my reporting 
anything which had occurred, he would ask 
with some eagerness, “ Well and what did you 
say?” It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to me to be able to record that in no instance 
did he find fault with what I had done; on the 
contrary, I well remember his pleasant smile of 
approval on finding that in a ticklish case some 
touchy supporter had been judiciously handled. 

The consequence of his methods with regard 
to Ministers abroad and others was that his 
knowledge of passing events was sound, so that 
he was well aware of what he was about. As a 
proof that such was the case, it may be men- 
tioned that one day when walking with him at 
Broadlands the subject of French politics came 
up. I remarked that he, Lord Palmerston, was 
popularly believed to have had a good deal to 
do with Louis-Philippe’s abdication. ‘“ How 
so?” said he. “ Because when the Turks and 
Mohamet Ali were at one another’s throats, you 
in defiance of Louis-Philippe’s government 
backed up the Turks.” Lord P. looked at me 
for a moment or two, smiled and said, “‘ I had 
been aware for some time that the French were 
dissatisfied with the King and that his reign 
would not last much longer (the straight tip 
from a clever Ambassador) and ”—with one of 
his pleasant laughs—“ I knew besides that the 
French were in no condition at the time to go 
to war.” 

Here I will digress for a moment to give a 
short account of Louis-Philippe’s abdication. 
I had it from a foreign gentleman who, if not 
present, heard the story from one who was. It 
may amuse. The King and some members of 
his family were at luncheon, when the Duc de 
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Mor 
crying out, “ Sire, les troupes sont en accord avec 
les Rouges, tl faut abdiquer tout de suite.” The 
old man turned up the tablecloth and pro- 
ceeded to write his abdication, while Mont- 


yensier came hurriedly into the room 


pensicr kept thumping the table saying, 
“ Dépéchez vous, sire.” The King finished his 
proclamation and handing it to his son, 
remarked “‘ J] faut un peu de temps méme pour 
abdiguer,’ then calling for his portefeuille 
which held his money, he put it under one arm 
took Queen Amélie under the other, dived his 
pear-shaped head into his hat and ran out of 
the room crying out “ f’abdique, j’abdique.” 

After Napoleon I had been got rid of and the 
Allies were occupying Paris, Lord Palmerston 
went over to France, as many English gentle- 
men did, and rode one day with the Duke of 
Wellington to see the troops reviewed in the 
Champ de Mars; a Nassau Regiment was on 
the ground, which attracted Lord Palmerston’s 
attention owing to its smart appearance and he 
remarked to the Duke how well set up the men 
seemed to be. “Ah, yes,” said the Duke, 
“they ran away at Waterloo and when I tried 
to rally them, they fired a volley at me.” This 
anecdote Lord P. told me. The last remark I 
heard him make was at Brocket not long before 
his death. I had a book in my hand by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian called “‘ Le Conscrit.” Lord P. 
inquired what I was reading and I replied that 
in it was an account of the battle of Waterloo— 
“ Well,” said he, “‘ how does the author account 
for the loss of the battle? ”’ I told him it was 
put down to the French troops not having had 
their breakfast in the morning. “At all 
events,” was his comment, “if they did not 
get their food in the morning, they had a belly- 
full before night.” 

Lord Palmerston’s readiness to seize on the 
humorous view of things and his readiness of 
expression were remarkable. William Cowper,‘ 
afterwards Lord Mountemple, was in the habit 
of bringing to Broadlands lions of a sort, 
Burton, Ruskin and others, and one of the great 
travellers was giving an account of his travels, 
in the course of which he came across an idol 
worshipped by one of the savage tribes he fell 


*Son of Emily Lamb, sister of Melbourne the 
Prime Minister, and wife of the fifth Earl Cowper, 
who subsequently married Palmerston. 
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in with. This idol was a statue of a Goddess, 
her open hand extended with an eye painted in 
the palm. “Ah,” said Lord P. “ Liberality 
tempered with discernment.” On one occasion, 
when pressed in the House of Commons to 
find a way to get through business without 
resorting to constant late sittings, he showed 
that, with our system the practice wou!d hardly 
admit of alteration; he finished, a genial smile 
on his face, with a quotation from Tom Moore: 
“ the best of all ways to lengthen our days is to 
steal a few hours from the night.” Coming 
from a man who probably did more work than 
anybody, and who was well over seventy, these 
words settled the question. 

That Lord Palmerston was popular is not 
surprising; perhaps the knowledge that he got 
through an amazing amount of work useful to 
the country had something to do with it. An 
omnibus driver, who worked in Piccadilly, as 
he passed along would point out to the pas- 
sengers Lord P.’s grey head, which could be 
plainly seen at the window where he wrote at 
his standing-up desk, and say “’e earns ’is 
wages; I never come by without seeing ’im 
’ard at it.”” As to those about him, from Lord 
Shaftesbury to the old stud groom, they were, 
one and all, much attached to him. Some of his 
opponents found fault with his (as they said) 
unduly jaunty manner in speaking publicly on 
serious subjects; but he could be as weighty 
and impressive, when he chose, as most men. 
If anyone doubts the fact, let him read Lord 
P.’s speech on the Don Pacifico case. 

As a man, he might perhaps have been 
found fault with for not attending promptly to 
matters which, though not of vital importance, 
should have been settled without delay. He 
was, however, often pressed with affairs of state 
to an extent that might have overwhelmed an 
ordinary man, and probably made up his mind 
that everything which could be put off must 
wait for an easier time. Indeed, he admitted 
as much, for one day, coming into my room, he 
asked for a letter to which he wished to refer. 
This letter was underneath some of the 
numerous documents which were being dealt 
with, and I proceeded to turn them over to get 
at it; observing this, he said with a good 
natured smile, ‘“‘ Every man understands his 
own chaos best; send the letter after me to the 
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House of Commons.” As it happened, I found 
what he wanted and gave it him before he left. 
On the other hand, he carried on work of all 
sorts on the only sound principle. He left those 
under him to deal with matters of lesser con- 
sequence. Before settling things of greater 
importance, he read every paper bearing on the 
case so as to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every particular. As an instance 
of this, and of the extent of his knowledge of 
subjects with which he might be supposed to 
have slight acquaintance, a question of currency 
(something to do with paying troops or public 
servants when in India in Rupees, I believe) 
was referred to him as First Lord of the 
Treasury. He returned it with his decision 
written on two sheets of notepaper. The man 
in charge of the Department which attended to 
such matters, and who was deservedly held to 
be the best authority of his time on currency 
questions, after reading Lord P.’s Memo. said 
to me, “this minute of His Lordship’s con- 
tained in a few words the essence of the 
currency question.” 

Another quality he possessed was of great 
service to him. It naturally happened in the 
course of business that sometimes, having 
carried correspondence up to a certain point, it 
became necessary to bring the case before him. 
He would listen to what I had to say with the 
same patience and attention he would have 
given to the words of a Cabinet Minister, and 
then decide the point at issue—the decision 
clearing away any doubt as to what should be 
done; and this way of going to work he adopted 
not only in my case, but invariably. 

I never knew him to change his opinion, 
though in matters of second importance he 
might not insist on having his own way. On 
one occasion, some question had arisen on 
which he and Lord John Russell agreed, but 
the majority of the Cabinet took a different 
view. Lord John was much annoyed; but 
Lord Palmerston took things more easily and 
wrote to Lord John saying he must bear in 
mind that they could not always carry out their 
wishes—that in the time of Fox and Pitt this 
might have been done, but tat their colleagues 
were men of talent and ability, who would not 
always submit to having their opinions set aside. 
It was therefore necessary sometimes to give 
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way cn matters which did not affect the welfare 
of the country. 

Enough has been said to assist any fair deal- 
ing man in forming his opinion as to Lord 
Palmerston’s character, and what bearing it 
had upon his career. After a short time spent 
in his service, I discovered that in addition to 
great talent he was, so to speak, the essence of 
common sense; this it was, added to a well- 
known love of his country, which caused the 
popularity he enjoyed during the later part of 
his life. It is time to refer to a few matters 
of history which are still kept in the dark or of 
which a version, far from the true one, has been 
accepted by the public. 

First, the circumstances which led to his 
dismissal from the Foreign Office, for prac- 
tically acknowledging Louis Napoleon as 
Emperor of the French. It had become evident 
to Lord Palmerston for some time that 
Napoleon would be chosen as their head by the 
people of France. He did not think that the 
will of a friendly nation should be interfered 
with by an Allied power; and, in agreement 
with this view, he wrote a despatch in December 
1851 to our Ambassador in Paris, Lord 
Normanby, saying he had Her Majesty’s com- 
mands to express her desire that nothing should 
be done which could even wear the appearance 
of an interference of any kind in the internal 
affairs of France. In addition to this, Lord 
Palmerston expressed to the French Ambas- 
sador, Monsieur Walewski, his approbation of, 
or, his satisfaction at, the act of the President in 
dismissing the assembly “‘ as it was clear that 
their co-existence could not long have con- 
tinued, and that it seemed to him better, for the 
interests of France and of Europe, that the 
power of the President should prevail, inas- 
much as the continuance of his authority might 
afford a prospect of the maintenance of social 
order in France; whereas the divisions of 
opinions and parties in the assembly appeared 
to betoken that their victory over the President 
would be the starting point for disastrous civil 
strife.” 

Before the recognition of the President as 
Emperor, Lord P. had according to constitu- 
tional practice sent his official despatch to Lord 
John Russell and the Queen who returned it 
with several alterations. Lord Palmerston is 
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Palmerston’s premature recognition of the Emperor of 
the French in 1851 led to his own dismissal ; caricature 
of NAPOLEON III from “* The Hornet” 


said, I believe truly, to have taken no notice of 
these alterations, and to have sent it off in its 
original shape. This I am nearly certain is a 
correct version of what occurred; for long 
afterwards and when engaged in sorting Lord 
P.’s papers after his death, I came across a 
Memorandum in which he states with reference 
to the events of 1851, that he thought it high 
time to play a match off his own bat. He must 
have known that, in playing this match, he ran 
the risk of being caught out; but he had for 
some time been much thwarted by the Queen 
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** Even to abdicate takes a little time,’ KING LOUIS- 

PHILIPPE (1830-48) remarked to his son; and then, 

diving his pear-shaped head into his hat, ran out of the 
room, clutching his portefeuille of money. 


and the Prince Consort, and foresaw that Lord 
John’s Ministry, without his aid would not last 
long (hence his allusion to its being high time, 
etc.). Moreover, he probably believed that 
Lord John would not be sorry to get rid of him 
—here he was mistaken as will appear presently. 
His dismissal took place a few days after his 
communication to Lord Normanby. 

In 1852 Lord John was defeated on his 
Militia Bill, Lord Palmerston having carried a 
proposal to substitute the word “ regular” 
for ‘‘ local,” the effect of which was to maintain 
the old Militia plan for the new one proposed 
by Government—the world said Lord Palmer- 
ston took his revenge for his dismissal in this 
way; and he was reported to have remarked 
that he had had his “ tit for tat ” with Johnny. 

It is to be noted, however, that Lord P. had 
strong opinions about the Militia and expressed 





his view that it was constitutionally the stand- 
ing army of the country. When he was Prime 
Minister, schemes were constantly brought 
before him for the improvement of the National 
forces; he invariably pushed aside any which 
interfered with the Militia. It was surmised, 
probably with reason, that considerable sore- 
ness had arisen between the two Chiefs of the 
Liberal Party; indeed Sir William Hayter, who 
had been Lord John’s Whip, told me that, 
when the difference between these two Chiefs 
had been got rid of, the Conservatives would 
be turned out. 

Now for the root of the affair and the truth. 
For two years before the crisis in France, the 
Queen and the Prince Consort had constantly 
done their best to stand in the way of Lord P.’s 
liberal policy abroad—he was not in the Queen’s 
good books, and the Prince was, as far as 
foreign affairs were concerned, a Tory (he had 
been brought up by Baron Stockmar, an able 
man but a German Tory of the worst type). 
They went so far as to urge Lord John re- 
peatedly for two years to dismiss him; but he, 
during those two years, loyally supported him, 
though I believe Lord P. was ignorant of the 
fact. When Lord P. took the action described 
above, Lord John could no longer support him 
and his dismissal became inevitable. Even- 
tually, mutual friends interfered; and in 1859, 
Lord Palmerston and Lady P. drove down to 
Pembroke Lodge, where leaving Lady P. and 
Lady John to keep one another company, the 
two statesmen went into the garden to talk 
matters over; at that meeting the truth came 
out as to the part played by the Queen and 
Prince, so that no further differences between 
the two leaders arose. 

When Private Secretary to Lord John, after 
Lord Palmerston’s death, I became aware of 
the line taken by the Queen. I know she did 
not much like Lord P. from remarks let drop 
by Lady Palmerston and my Uncle Charles 
Grey; but I was not aware to what lengths the 
Queen had gone, and how loyally Lord John 
had behaved towards his colleague, until in- 
formed of the truth by the Honourable George 
Eliot. George Eliot, Lord John’s brother-in- 
law, secretary and executor, had in the latter 
capacity possession of Lord John’s papers. 
One day I met him coming out of Buckingham 
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Palace; “ hallo,” said I, “‘ have you been having 
tea with Her Majesty?” ‘ No,” he replied, 
“J have just returned the letters she wrote to 
Lord John.” “ What, including her notes 
urging him to dismiss Lord P?” “ Yes, but I 
have kept copies of every one of them.” 

The Queen’s letters recently published show 
how hostile she and the Prince Consort were 
to Lord P. I do not think any serious or well- 
informed man doubts the loyalty of either Lord 
P. or Lord J. Russell. This I know, that when 
the late Lord Grey® was Secretary for the 
Colonies, the most violent attacks made upon 
the government of which he was a member 
were directed against his Department; and his 
brother and Private Secretary told me that the 
only members of the Ministry who loyally 
defended him were Lord John and Lord 
Palmerston. This was the more worthy of 
praise in Lord Palmerston’s case because he 
thought Lord Howick, as he then was, had not 
always behaved well to his father, to whom he 
was attached and whom he (Lord P.) much 
admired. Lord Palmerston told me this and 
added: “‘ Old Lord Grey, too, was so kind and 
so gentle.” 

Here is an additional corroboration of Lord 
Palmerston’s loyalty. It is perhaps not needed; 
but, as it affords rather an amusing example as 
to how fortuitously legislation is now and then 
conducted, it is inserted. The story relates to 
the repeal of the paper duties. When this 
measure was proposed in the Cabinet, Lord 
Palmerston opposed it, saying that without 
going into the merits or demerits of the case, he 
wished it to be put off for a year, because we 
could not well afford the loss of revenue at the 
moment. A majority of the Ministers, however, 
insisted on immediate repeal. Lord Palmerston 
then announced that he did not consider the 
course taken by the majority of his colleagues of 
sufficient importance to break up the Govern- 
ment, and that it might be brought in as a 
Government Bill; but that, if it were not carried, 
he should feel himself at liberty to take what- 
ever steps he might think fit. 

When the Bill was debated, it seemed likely 


5 Henry George Grey, third Earl; Secretary for 
the Colonies, 1846-1852. 

* Duties on newspapers were finally abolished in 
the Budget of 1861. 
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that it would be thrown out. Just before the 
division, which was expected to be a hostile 
one, a great friend of mine, Mr. Cayley, M.P. 
for the N. Riding, an old Whig protectionist, 
who did not answer the Government Whip on 
account of Free Trade, sent for me to see him 
at his house in Deans Yard. On my arrival, he 
addressed me to this effect: “I consider that 
in speaking to you in the strictest confidence, 
I am speaking to Lord Palmerston. I have a 
strong belief that, in his heart, he is not anxious 
to repeal the Paper duty; I share that belief 
with several friends in the House of Commons 
and I wish you to make the following proposal 
to him. I and my friends will abstain from 
voting, in sufficient number to give the Govern- 
ment a small majority, if Lord P. will then say 
that, in consideration of the strength of the 
minority, whilst not condemning the measure, 
he will put it aside for a year. I and my friends 
desire to avoid his being turned out.” I told 
him it would be useless to make such a proposal, 
because Lord Palmerston would vote for the 
Bill and he had agreed in the Cabinet to do so. 
“* Nevertheless,” said Cayley, ‘‘ I must beg you 
to lay it before bim.” 

Accordingly, I drove up to 96 Piccadilly, 
where 1 found Lord P. eating his dinner before 
going to the House of“Commons. I gave him 
Mr. Cayley’s message and my answer word for 
word (of which he approved—I mean my 
answer). He sent me back with this reply: 
“Tell him that he is a good fellow, and that I 
am much obliged to him, but that the Bill is a 
Government Bill and that I must stick to it.” 
As I was leaving the room, he called me back 
and said with a pleasant laugh, “ Ah ha, I begin 
to think we shall have a majority.” When I 
got back to Mr. Cayley, I found him extended 
on a sofa, rolled up in wet sheets, blankets, and 
oil skins, undergoing a cold-water cure. Upon 
giving him Lord Palmerston’s answer, he lifted 
up his joined hands towards the ceiling and 
cried with a loud voice—“ I shall pray to God 
that I may be rightly directed.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that, whether owing to divine 
interference or not, he and his friends walked 
out of the House in sufficient number to give 
the Government a majority. 

Changes of consequence would have taken 
place had Lord Palmerston’s Government then 

















been defeated. Who knows if such changes 
would have been of advantage to the country ? 
This 1 do know, that he would have been no 
party to them, unless it was clear to him that 
such would be the result. 

In writing to the Queen before the forma- 
tion of his last Ministry, he said, “‘ Viscount 
Palmerston would not have taken the part he 
did in overthrowing Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, had he not seen his way to a better one; 
he was ready to serve under Lord John or Lord 
Granville.” Lord John agreed to serve under 
Lord Palmerston, but not under Lord Granville. 
He said with reason that, if Lord G. became 
Premier he would be only third, as Lord P. 
would go to the Foreign Office. He was willing 
to be second but not third. 

Lord Palmerston had many admirers and 
friends amongst whom his memory has been 
cherished; but, as far as I know, there was no 
one of these with whom he was on terms of 
close intimacy, no one to whom he might com- 
municate his inmost feelings, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Sullivan. Men engaged in public life liked him 
personally, even when opposing his policy. 
In the last speech made by Sir Robert Peel, he 
made use of these words, “ we are all proud of 
him.” For years aftef his death, the remark 
was often made to me, “ Ah! if we could only 
have Lord Palmerston back again.” 

In one instance Lord P. was found fault 
with, even by some of his own supporters, for 
not affording active support to the Danes 
(when the Germans went to war with them), 
although he had made a speech in which he said, 
if they were attacked, he thought they would 
not fight alone. I believe he expected the 
French would have gone to their assistance and 
that we should have joined the French. 
Napoleon, however, stated that, if he went to 
war, he should claim the right of compensating 
himself on the Rhine, and this made it impos- 
sible for our Government to take any further 
steps in the matter. 


te 
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Perhaps Lord Palmerston should not have 
said what he did; but, after the answer of the 
French Emperor, it was clear enough that it 
would not have suited England to fight for the 
Danes. It was at the time held to be much 
more advantageous to have a powerful ally like 
Prussia than that Germany should be split up 
into numerous petty constellations which would 
have but little influence in war or in peace. 
Lord Palmerston pointed this out in a letter to 
the Queen, which probably caused her some 
irritation. (Coburg, Gotha, etc!) 

I was myself surprised at the conduct of the 
French Emperor. The French party in Den- 
mark had always been the popular one in that 
country, and it apparently would have been 
sound policy on L. Napoleon’s part to cement 
the English alliance even at some cost to him- 
self. It was not till many years after that the 
true cause of his conduct became known to me; 
when M. Lavalette was French Ambassador 
here, an old friend of mine, the Honourable 
James Howard, in speaking about Louis 
Napoleon, asked M. Lavalette, with whom he 
was on intimate terms, how it was that such an 
opportunity of reducing the power of Germany 
had been neglected? Lavalette’s reply was: 
“Do you not know, mon ami, that we had not 
at the time a man or a gun available ? ” In fact, 
Louis Napoleon could not give us the real 
reason; and his talk of compensation on the 
Rhine was only an excuse meant to throw dust 
in our eyes. 

Fault has been found with Lord Palmerston 
for the line he took about the Suez Canal. He 
was opposed to its construction, first, because 
he thought it would tend to our being forced 
to occupy Egypt for an indefinite time, if it 
were made; second, because he had received 
a letter from the King of the Belgians enclosing 
a report from three eminent civil engineers, 
expressing their unanimous opinion that it 
could not be made. Lord P. wished to warn 
English people against embarking in a specula- 
tion which he had reason to believe would fail. 
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PART ONE 





The 


Huguenots : 


A STUDY OF 
A MINORITY 


The first hundred years in the history 
of the French Calvinists, whose loyalty 
to their faith led to civil turmoil 


in France. 


By J. B. MORRALL 


Reformation marks the beginning of the 

process whereby the modern religiously 
neutral state was born. This may be true in a 
long-term sense; but, in its initial sixteenth 
and early seventeenth-century stages, the rise 
of European Protestantism led to a closer 
association of political with religious problems 
than had ever been the case before. This was 
because the civil order and unity of each state 
now stood or fell according to the magnitude 
and intensity of its religious divisions. The 
familiar medieval problem of the justification 
of resistance to legitimate political authority 
was given a sharper edge by the Catholic- 


I T HAS OFTEN BEEN ARGUED that the Protestant 
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The inspirer of French Protestantism, who was himself 
reluctant to appeal to force, JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564); 
an engraving after an original in the Geneva Library 


Protestant conflict, while the bloodiness of the 
religious strife caused a full programme of 
royal absolutism to appear to many as the only 
remedy for a desperate situation. 

France provides the aptest illustration of 
this general European crisis. Countries like 
Germany, or the Netherlands, may have been 
ravaged by civil war longer and more intensely, 
but it is in France that the political con- 
sequences of the religious division may be seen 
most clearly. In that country stands out in 
bolder relief than elsewhere the conflict 
between a resolute revolutionary minority, 
utilizing centrifugal regional and class in- 
terests, and a growingly absolutist monarchy, 














HENRY, DUKE OF GUISE (1550-1588), leader of the 
Catholic party in the French Wars of Religion; portrait 


by Dumoustier 


supported by the traditionalist majority of 
the nation. A survey of this centuries-long 
conflict, which is associated with the name of 
the Huguenots, may put into perspective 
familiar and savage peak-points, such as the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572 and the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. It 
may also suggest reflections on the wisdom or 
otherwise of employing force to settle ideo- 
logical differences—a problem as relevant to 
the world of today as to that of Catherine de 
Medici or Louis XIV. 

The Protestant Reformation in France was 
no sudden dogmatic explosion; it arose from a 
long-standing and intricate combination of 
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factors. These included secular anti-clerical 
feeling, humanist criticism of late medieval 
abuses, the inveterate opposition to the Papacy 
that derived from the Gallican tradition and, 
not least, the genuine desire for spiritual re- 
novation of Christian organization and practice, 
Reforming circles of the early sixteenth century, 
such as the group that gathered round Bishop 
Brigonnet, were not necessarily anti-Catholic 
in any doctrinal sense. 

Bricgonnet’s patronage of the reformers in 
his diocese of Meaux shows the favour with 
which their programme was regarded at this 
stage by highly-placed ecclesiastical authorities, 
The reading of the Gospel in French, the 
purging of popular but superstitious cere- 
monies, the greater emphasis on intelligent 
critical study of the Bible, were requirements 
long felt to be necessary by many who would 
have had no sympathy with Lutheran attacks 
on Catholic doctrine. A tradition of royal 
patronage for reform, often springing from 
motives of rivalry with the Papacy for control 
of the French Church, had been a familiar 
pattern in French history since the beginning 
of the fourteenth century; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that we find patrons of the new 
reformist tendencies in secular as well as 
ecclesiastical high places. Francis I’s sister, 
Margaret of Angouléme, as well as the King 
himself, was sympathetic. In the first decade 
of Francis’s reign, France might have seemed 
likely to achieve a reform more orthodox than 
that in Germany, yet without an increased 
centralization that would benefit Rome. 

The arrival of definitely heterodox doctrines 
from Germany put an end to this possibility 
and split the reforming circles. Lutheran books 
filtered across the frontier and were sent 
circulating through France, mainly from a 
distribution centre at Lyons. The ideas that 
the books contained, and the social and political 
disorders to which it was believed they had 
given rise in Germany, frightened French 
royalists and Gallicans. Issues became blurred 
and advocacy of reform was now associated 
with doctrinal innovation. A witch hunt set 
in from which humanist reformers, as well as 
outright heretics, suffered. Briconnet fell into 
disgrace and was accused of favouring heresy, 
despite his efforts to disarm suspicion by 
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conducting his own diocesan inquisition against 
Lutheran literature. 

An interesting feature of the persecutions 
that were to continue, with greater or lesser 
degrees of intensity, throughout the reigns of 
Francis I and Henry II is the almost exclusive 
extent to which they were carried out by 
the secular rather than by the ecclesiastical 
power. The monarchy and the Parlements of 
the different French provinces, especially the 
Parlement of Paris, were the sponsors of the 
various massacres and executions with which 
France attempted to stamp out embryonic 
Protestantism. Papal intervention was de- 
liberately discouraged, and the Roman 
Inquisition forbidden to take any part in legal 
proceedings against heretics. 

At first sight, these facts seem strange when 
set beside the French Government’s consistent 
policy in these reigns of supporting German 
Protestantism by military as well as diplomatic 
means. But there is no real inconsistency. 
Both at home and abroad, the objective was to 
exalt the prestige of the French monarchy and 
extend its material resources. In Germany the 
Protestants were France’s natural allies against 
the hereditary Hapsburg enemy; in France 
they were a menace to the unity of the kingdom. 
In 1516 a Concordat with the Papacy had given 
the monarchy almost complete administrative 
control over the Church in France, particularly 
in the field of appointment to bishoprics and 
the more important benefices. With these 
cards in its hands, the French monarchy had 
everything to lose by a violent change of 
ecclesiastical régime. It was supported in its 
hostility to domestic Protestantism by the 
surviving Gallican tradition, upheld by the 
Parlements and the theological faculties of 
the Universities, especially that of Paris. The 
protagonists of Gallicanism were anxious to 
prove that they could be as efficient as Rome in 
defending essential Catholic orthodoxy. 

On the Protestant side itself, a more militant 
tone set in. Lutheranism, doctrinally amor- 
phous and politically subservient to secular 
authority, was replaced by Calvinism, soon to 
become the dominant type of Protestant 
ideology in France. In Geneva, near enough 
to French territory to remain a potent source 
of influence and example, John Calvin con- 


























































ADMIRAL GASPARD DE* COLIGNY (1519-1572), 
Huguenot leader, assassinated in the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew under the supervision of the Duke of Guise 


structed a political and social system that 
followed as a strictly logical deduction from his 
massive theological synthesis set forth in The 
Institutes of the Christian Religion—first pub- 
lished in 1536 in Latin, revised in a Latin 
edition in 1539 and in a French edition in 1541. 
The doctrine of predestination, present in a 
modified form in medieval Catholicism and 
restated with more one-sided emphasis by 
Luther, was taken to its fully rigorous extreme 
by Calvin: “In conformity to the clear 
teaching of Scripture we assert that by an 
eternal and immutable counsel God hath once 
for all determined both whom He would admit 
to salvation and whom He would condemn to 
destruction ” (Institutes, book IV, chapter 12). 
This conviction of Divine election inspired the 
practising Calvinist to face even the extremes 




























































of earthly hostility for the sake of obedience 
to the Gospel. 

In organization, too, Calvin forged a 
powerful new weapon for Protestantism. For 
his church the episcopate was abolished as 
unscriptural and replaced by the three orders 
of ministers, elders and deacons. The highest 
of these groups, the ministers or pastors, were 
the effective rulers of the Calvinist Church in 
conjunction with the elders, who were laymen. 
These two dominant groups were associated in 
each local church in a body known as the 
Consistory, which exercised control over every 
aspect of the public and private life of the 
faithful. Members of Consistories were 
grouped in larger local units, known as Collo- 
quies, while above these again stood Provincial 
Synods, capped finally by a National Synod. 
The effect of all this organization was to create 
an administrative and policy-making machine 
that rivalied the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church. 

The actual origin of the name “Huguenots,” 
popularly used to denote the French Cal- 
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vinist body, is still doubtful. The traditional 
suggestion was that it derived from the Swiss- 
German name “Eydgenots” for the con- 
federation of 1526 between Geneva, Freiburg, 
and Bern, one of the leaders of the confederation 
being a certain Bezanson Hugues. Another of 
the many theories holds that French local 
use of the name “ Hugues ” to mean “ bogey” 
was responsible. 

The majority of the Huguenots, until the 
end of the nineteenth century, were peasants. 
But the vocai and social power of the move- 
ment in the sixteenth century came from the 
middle classes—chiefly lawyers and merchants 
—and even more from the landed aristocracy. 
Both groups had their grievances against the 
monarchy and thus had their reasons for 
opposing the march of royal centralization. 
The lawyers and merchants were being pro- 
gressively taxed out of existence by an ever 
more penurious and financially incompetent 
monarchy, while the lesser landed gentry were 
driven to despair by the great inflation brought 
about by the sixteenth-century “price re- 
volution.” The more prosperous landed 
aristocrats, princes of the blood like the Prince 
de Condé and Anthony de Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, and nobles of distinguished lineage 
such as the Montmorency and Coligny families, 
felt a discontent that was more political in 
character; they resented the royal tendency to 
eat away their feudal and provincial privileges 
and to freeze them out of any real influence on 
national policies. 

The centrifugal element in the rise of 
French Calvinism must not be overlooked. 
The jealousy felt for Paris—always staunchly 
Catholic—during this period by towns such as 
Lyons, Tours, La Rochelle, Montpellier and 
Nimes may be part of the reason why these 
were all, at one time or another, Huguenot 
strongholds. It is also significant that, through- 
out its history, French Calvinism has been a 
religion of the south of the country—the region 
south of the Loire—rather than of the north. 
Its chief centres have been in the provinces of 
the Dauphiné, Languedoc, Gascony, Guyenne 
and Saintonge, some of which had been 
traditionally hostile since the days of the 
Albigensian Crusade to both royal central 
government and ecclesiastical authority. This 


During the siege of the Protestant stronghold of La 

Rochelle, 1627-8, RICHELIEU and LOUIS XIII supervise 

operations against the English on the Ile de Ré; engrav- 
ing by Callot 
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iphical concentration of French Pro- 
tism was at times to give the coming 
of Religion the aspect of a regional 
north-south conflict. 

Calvin himself had been very reluctant to 
appeal to force against lawfully constituted 
authority, even where that authority was not 
of his faith. It is true that in 1561 he wrote to 
Gaspard de Coligny, one of the Huguenot 
leaders, a letter bearing on the French situation, 
and conceded in it that armed resistance 
against royal oppression might be lawful, if all 
the princes of the blood together with all the 
Parlements called for it. Such a combination 
was almost impossible. In Scotland, however, 
John Knox had already in 1560 inspired a 
forcible change of religion against the will of a 
Catholic monarch. It was Knox’s example 
rather than Calvin’s that French Calvinism 
was to follow. 

It was, in any case, inevitable that the 
Huguenots should sooner or later turn to force. 
The aristocratic elements, who now came 
forward as their leaders, were not disposed, as 
reace-loving merchants or humble peasants 
might have been, to turn the other cheek to 
State repression of their religion. Armed 
revolt appealed to them as a blow struck for 
the maintenance and strengthening of their 
own political interests. In the first decade of 
conflict, however, the Huguenots were careful 
to maintain the fiction that they were not 
rebelling against the monarchy, but against its 
bad Catholic advisers, such as the Guise family; 
thus they were saved the embarrassment of 
an open breach with Calvin’s doctrine of 
non-resistance. 

The death of Henry II in 1559 was followed 
by a decline in royal authority under the 
succeeding reigns of young and ineffective 
kings, Francis II and Charles IX. Their 
mother, Catherine de Medici, who acted as 
practical sovereign during both reigns, suffered 
from three disadvantages in her attempts to 
surmount the rising tide of chaos. She was a 
foreigner, a woman and a born vacillator. 
Incapable of appreciating the real differences 
of principle between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, Catherine imagined that matters 
could be settled either by common-sense give- 
and-take between the conflicting faiths or, if 
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From: “ An illustrated History of France,"’ by S. 
Bodley Head, | 96( 


André Mauroi 


MICHEL DE L’HOPITAL (1505-1573), Chancelior of 

France and leader of the moderates, who declared 

that: ‘‘ A man does not cease to be a citizen for being 
excommunicated ”’ 


that failed, by some brutal! stroke such as the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The start of the first of the seven Wars of 
Religion is usually dated to March Ist, 1562, 
when a clash occurred at the little town of 
Vassy, in Eastern France, between Huguenot 
inhabitants and the soldiers of the Duke of 
Guise. France drifted into civil war, a war 
fought out before a growingly impotent 
monarchy by the aristocratic factions on either 
side, with armies composed of the retainers 
and tenants from their estates, stiffened by 
professional mercenary troops from abroad. 
Neither side scrupled to appeal officially for 
foreign help, the Catholics to Philip II of 
Spain, the Huguenots to Elizabeth of England. 
The Huguenots actually handed over the 
Channel port of Le Havre to English occupation 
for a time. 

The three wars of the 1560’s proved that 
neither party was strong enough to deliver a 








knock-out blow to the other. Only one military 
leader of ability was produced on either side. 
For the Huguenots, Admiral Gaspard de 
Coligny proved himself a remarkable strategist, 
with a genius for rescuing his forces from tight 
corners. For the Catholics, Francis, Duke of 
Guise, played a similar part until his assassina- 
tion by a Huguenot in 1563. Coligny was 
accused, rightly or wrongly, of having instigated 
this murder; all that is certain is that he gave 
it his subsequent approval. 

Each of the early wars ended with a com- 
promise peace, giving the Huguenots a limited 
degree of freedom of worship, usually in local 
centres such as the chateaux of great Huguenot 
families and towns where the Huguenots were 
now in a majority. The Peace of St. Germain 
in 1570 adopted the new and dangerous 
principle of allowing the Huguenots to garrison 
four towns—La Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac 
and La Charité—as guarantees. Neither side 
accepted these agreements as anything but 
temporary breathing-spaces. The Catholics 
resented the official, even though limited, 
toleration granted to heresy, while the 
Huguenots themselves were fighting not merely 
for toleration, but for ultimate supremacy. 
The only influential group standing out for 
toleration were the so-called “‘ Politiques,” led 
by Michel de H6pital, who at times enjoyed 
the favour of Catherine de Medici herself. 
This circle was composed of Catholics prepared 
to envisage a permanent system of toleration, 
not because they regarded it as necessarily 
ideal, but in order to avoid shattering the 
unity of the kingdom and the interests of the 
monarchy. Their motto, as de l’H6pital put 
it, was: “‘ A man does not cease to be a citizen 
for being excommunicated.” 

The fires of faction were lit again un- 
expectedly by Catherine de Medici, hitherto a 
force on the side of moderation. Her rapproche- 
ment with Coligny since the Peace of St. 
Germain was broken when she saw that the 
Admiral, with the support of the “ Politiques,” 
was set on a war with Spain in combination 
with other Protestant powers—England and 
the revolting Netherlands. A war with the 
greatest military power of the age did not 
appeal to Catherine. She flew into a panic and 
decided to remove Coligny, if not by fair 
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means, then by foul. A blundering attempt 
to assassinate the Admiral was made on 
August 22nd, 1572, but he was merely wounded. 
Suspicion fell on Catherine and that harassed 
woman, going from bad to worse, decided to 
cover her tracks by murdering not only Coligny, 
but other Huguenot leaders, who had gathered 
in Paris in force for the marriage of Henry of 
Navarre, son of Anthony of Navarre and now 
the principal Huguenot member of the royal 
family, to Margaret of Valois, Catherine’s 
daughter. The result was the “‘ Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ” on August 24th, 1572, in 
which several thousand Huguenots in Paris 
and the provinces were killed. This time 
Coligny did not escape. His murder was 
personally supervised by Henry, Duke of 
Guise, who held Coligny responsible for the 
death of his father. The bridegroom, Henry of 
Navarre, purchased his life by becoming for 
the time being a Catholic. 

The surviving Huguenots flew to arms. 
In the fourth civil war that followed, the 
Huguenots for the first time abandoned the 
fiction that they were not opposing the royal 
government as such. The responsibility of 
the King and the Queen Mother for the 
massacre was too obvious for such an illusion 
to be maintained. In the next decade, the 
Huguenot apologists argued that rebellion 
against even the monarchy, if the latter was 
unjust, was allowed by the law of God. The 
most famous of such arguments was set forth 
in Vindiciae contra tyrannos, a treatise written 
in 1579. The Vindiciae goes back to familiar 
medieval ideas of government based on a 
contract between ruler and people, by which 
both parties bind themselves to observe certain 
principles of natural and customary law. The 
author of the treatise contended that the 
French monarchy had violated these principles 
by persecuting the Huguenots and maintained 
that “‘ the magistrates” of the kingdom, or 
even some of them only, might in such cir- 
cumstances legitimately call for armed revolt. 
The Vindiciae abandoned Calvin’s wish for 
unanimity among responsible leaders of the 
realm in inaugurating resistance. The “ magis- 
trates ”’ to whom it delegates the right of revolt 
seem to be none other than the aristocratic 
leaders of the Huguenot faction. 
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HENRY IV OF FRANCE (1589-1610), the Huguenot leader who became a Catholic King and 
attempted to safeguard the interests of his former co-religionists by the tolerant Edict of 
Nantes 


The wars of the 1570’s were as inconclusive 
as those of the 1560’s and early in the reign of 
her next son, Henry III, Catherine returned to 
her former policy of toleration. The Peace of 
Monsieur in 1576, so called because ** wa 
associated with the Duke of Alencgon nget 
brother of Henry III and next in line of 
succession to the throne, went further towards 
general religious toleration than any previous 
enactment. One of its clauses allowed complete 
public and general exercise of “ the so-called 
Reformed Religion” everywhere throughout 
the kingdom. 

This arrangement almost immediately broke 
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down, because the Catholics, under the leader- 
ship of the Duke of Guise, were not disposed 
to accept the granting of favourable terms to 
the Huguenots. Furthermore, an even greater 
danger loomed for the Catholics in the course 
of the 15§80’s. Henry III was not likely to have 
an heir and Alengon died in 1584. The heir 
to the throne on legitimist principles was 
Henry of Navarre, now once more a Protestant. 
To avert this prospect and press for a Catholic 
succession, the Catholic League, founded in 
the late 1570’s under the leadership of Henry 
of Guise, organized its forces. The last years 
of Henry III’s reign were filled with tension, 
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ending in outright civil war between Henry III, 
supported by Henry of Navarre, and the 
Catholic League under Henry of Guise—‘“ the 
war of the three Henries.” Taking a leaf out 
of his mother’s book, Henry III had Guise 
murdered in 1588, but was himself stabbed 
to death the following year by a Catholic 
fanatic. 

Henry IV, as Henry of Navarre now became, 
found himself confronted by the stubborn 
resistance of his Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
as well as an invading Spanish army. His 
ultimate triumph was achieved not so much. 
by force of arms, though he won a number of 
military victories, as by diplomacy. Deciding 
that the majority of Frenchmen would never 
accept a Protestant monarch, Henry once more 
became a Catholic in 1594 and so cut the 
ground from under the feet of the Catholic 
League, which soon disintegrated. After 
getting rid of the Spanish invaders by the 
Treaty of Vervins in 1598, Henry felt free to 
impose what he hoped would be a permanent 
settlement of the religious question. 

His adoption of Catholicism had not blinded 
him to the claims and fears of his former 
co-religionists and in the Edict of Nantes in 
1598 he attempted to give them a degree of 
toleration that would afford them security, 
without thereby arousing the resentment of the 
Catholic majority of his subjects. The Edict, 
compared with the Peace of Monsieur, to 
which it owed much, granted a more modest 
degree of toleration. The Huguenots were to 
have free practice of their re‘igion in certain 
defined areas—the greatest centres of Huguenot 
population—and the idea of general toleration 
was explicitly abandoned. Public offices were 
to be thrown open to Huguenots as well as 
Catholics, while a number of important towns 
were to be garrisoned by the Huguenots as 
guarantees. 

After Nantes, as before it, there remained 
two political obstacles to religious peace. The 
first was the continued leadership of the 
Huguenot body by the aristocratic nobility, 





such as the quarrelsome and ambitious Henry 
de Rohan, who alarmed the government by 
importing from Germany into the Huguenot 
system a unit known as the “ circle,” Clearly 
with a military intention. The other obstacle 
was the anomaly of the Huguenot body’s 
possession of the guarantee towns, making it 
in effect a state within the state. In the reign 
of Henry’s successor, Louis XIII, a few minor 
civil wars broke out and, when the famous 
Cardinal Richelieu became chief Minister 
in 1624, he had determined to crush Huguenot 
political autonomy. 

The final struggle that broke out in 1625 
was bitter. Its climax came with the long 
siege of the most important Huguenot strong- 
hold of La Rochelle, on the western coast. 
Richelieu laid siege to the town with a formid- 
able army and removed the garrison’s last hope 
of relief from England, to which the Huguenots 
had appealed, by building a mole across the 
harbour. Cut off from supplies by a land and 
sea blockade, La Rochelle fought on under its 
fanatical mayor, Jean Guiton, a combination of 
Cromwell and Robespierre, who punished any 
suggestion of surrender with death. At last, 
however, even he had to bow before starvation 
and disease, and a fragmentary garrison handed 
over the city. It was the political coup de grdce 
for the Huguenots. In the Treaty of Alais, 
which followed in 1629, they had to give up 
their strongholds and rely on the state for the 
future continuance of their religious privileges. 
Richelieu had no intention of taking the latter 
from them, as he believed that heresy was best 
killed with kindness. The provisions of the 
Edict of Nantes relating to toleration were 
explicitly reaffirmed. Richelieu’s decision 
removed the Catholic-Huguenot conflict from 
the realm of politics; it led to the disappearance 
of aristocratic leadership from the Huguenot 
body and transformed French Protestantism 
from a dangerous militant faction into a 
potentially loyal minority religion. The year 
1629 was perhaps the real watershed in 
Huguenot history. 
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William Prynne 
1600-1669 


“THE MOUNTAINOUS ICE” 
OF PURITANISM 


By WILLIAM M. LAMONT 


“* Bleak indeed, but blazing,” Prynne was one of the martyrs of the seventeenth- 


century Puritan movement. 


uncompromising character often aroused hatred and contempt. 


Prynne, the Puritan lawyer, was pub- 

lished after the Restoration. Appended 
to it was a Biblical text: “‘ Of making many 
Books there is no end, and much study (or 
reading) is a werisomnesse to the flesh.” 
Across his own copy, Anthony Wood mis- 
chievously added: “‘ And ears.” 

The joke was mean and unworthy. Twice, 
in 1634 and in 1637, Prynne had been punished 
for his pamphlets against Archbishop Laud by 
the mutilation of his ears. On the second 
occasion, his ear had been cut so close that a 
part of his cheek had been sliced too, and he 
had very nearly lost his life. The sentence that 
he had hurled back then at his persecutors 
splendidly captured the resilient strength of 
Puritanism: “‘ The more I am beat down, the 
more am I lift up.” Prynne deserves to be 
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Yet, even in his own party, his fiercely 






















By kind permission of the Honorary Society of Lincoin’s Inn 
WILLIAM PRYNNE: “ the more I am beat down, the 
more am I lift up.” After 1637, Prynne wore his hair 

long to conceal his disfigurement 


honoured as one of the great seventeenth 
century martyrs, but Wood’s reaction is far 
more typical. Both his own and later genera- 
tions have found it difficult to take him seriously: 
quite simply, the more Prynne was beat down, 
the more Prynne was beat down. 

Why should this have been so? Prynne had 
enjoyed a remarkable career. He was born in 
Swainswick, near Bath, in 1600. He graduated 
from Oriel College, Oxford, in 1621 and entered 
Lincoln’s Inn. There he came under the in- 
fluence of the Puritan lecturer, John Preston. 
Peter Heylyn, the biographer of Archbishop 
Laud, acidly observed that Preston had singled 
Prynne out as “the fittest person to venture 
upon such Exploits which a more sober and 
considerate man durst not have appeared in.” 
In 1626 Prynne wrote the first of his two 
hundred pamphlets, against Laud’s efforts to 
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Contemporary cartoon of LAUD dining off the severed 
ears of Prynne, Burton and Bastwick 


dilute the Calvinist strain in Anglican doctrine. 
Soon he was writing against other evils of the 
time: long hair; the drinking of healths; stage 
plays. Caroline Teddy Boys felt the lash of his 
scorn: 
. .. the Barber is their Chaplaine: his Shop, 
their Chappell: the Looking-Glasse their Bible; 
and their Haire, and Lockes, their God 


Would they not rather have the Common- wealth 
disturbed, than their Haire disordered ? ” 


After 1637, Prynne’s disfigurement obliged him 
to wear his hair long, an irony appreciated by 
opponents. For he had been causing them 
concern, as is clearly reflected in the corre- 
spondence of John Cosin, and in 1634, he went 
too far. In an attack upon stage plays, Histrio- 
mastix, he denounced female actors. This 
appeared in print at almost the same time as the 
Queen took part in Mountague’s The Shepherd’s 
Pastoral at Court, and provided Prynne’s 
enemies with the pretext for action. His 
defence was that his work had been long in pre- 
paration and that the date of its publication 
was still a month earlier than the Queen’s 
performance. This case is less convincing than 
it seems to be, since he had inserted additional 
criticisms of female actors in the Index. 
Prynne’s objections cannot remove the sus- 
picion that he had in mind the rehearsals of 
the performance, which took place at the time 
that the Index was passing through the press. 
Nevertheless, his conviction represented the 
triumph of political expediency; Prynne had 
not directly attacked the Crown, even if he had 
attacked amusements patronized by it. His- 
triomastix is the apotheosis of Puritan insensi- 
tivity: bigoted, prolix, hysterical. But it is a 





crime against literature, not against the state: 
Samuel Butler characterized Prynne’s weakness 
as the casting of holy things, not unto dogs, 
but into doggerel. And one contemporary 
critic had the wit to see that soured mis- 
anthropy on so generalized a scale robbed the 
attack of particular application: 

“it was fitter to be called Anthropomastix then 


Histriomastix, the scourge of mankind rather then 
the Kings sacred person.” 


Prynne was not cowed by his sufferings. He 
continued to smuggle pamphlets out of the 
Tower of London, and in 1637 suffered once 
more, this time in the company of fellow- 
Puritans, John Bastwick and Henry Burton. 
All three had their ears sliced; an additional 
refinement of cruelty for Prynne was the 
branding of the initials “S.L.” across his 
cheeks. To Laud, they stood for ‘‘ Seditious 
Libeller”; to Prynne, they stood for “the 
Stigma of Laud ”—surely the most pardonable 
pun in English history. No single action did 
more to inflame resentment against Laud than 
this sentence; the three libellers became the 
three holy martyrs. Kenelm Digby noted how 
the Puritans fought to preserve bloody sponges 
and handkerchiefs from the execution. As a 
good Catholic, he could not resist the chance to 
point the moral: “‘ You may see how Nature 
leads men to respect the relics of Martyrs.” 
The three were exiled to the Channel Islands, 
but were released in triumph in 1640, when the 
Long Parliament was summoned. Something 
of the atmosphere of that time is communicated 
by the diary of a contemporary, Robert Wood- 
ford, when he described the return from exile: 

** Oh, blessed be the Lord for this day! This 
day those holy living Martyrs Mr. Burton and 

Mr. Prynne came to towne and the Lord’s pro- 

vidence brought me out of the Temple to see 

them. My heart rejoiceth in the Lord for this 
day; its even like the returne of the captivity 
from Babilon. There went to meet them about 

1,500 or 2,000 horsemen, and about 100 coaches, 


and the streets were all thronged with people, 
and there was very great rejoicing.” 


During the Civil War, Parliament entrusted 
Prynne with a defence of its sovereignty and 
with the prosecution of Laud. At the close of 
the War, he denied the legality of the Army’s 
actions against Parliament; refused to take the 
Engagement; refused Cromwell’s offer of 
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releace from his imprisonment in Pendennis 
Castic in 1651, which was conditional on his 
abandonment of attacks against the Common- 
wealth. When Cromwell did release him in 
1653, the release was unconditional. Prynne 
thenceforth worked untiringly for the return to 
Parliament of those Members who had been 
secluded in “‘ Pride’s Purge,” as a preliminary 
to a return to Monarchy; it was a Royalist who 
now called him “the Cato of his Age.” His 
labours were rewarded in February 1660, when 
he marched in to Parliament at the head of the 
re-admitted members, with sword at his side. 
This was a moment of high drama—alas, tinged 
with that element of farce that rarely eluded his 
actions: as Pepys tells us, “ his long sword got 
between Sir William Waller’s short legs, and 
threw him down, which caused laughter.” 
Charles II knew Prynne’s value to his cause, 
and, at the Restoration, rewarded him with the 
post of the Keeper of the Records in the Tower 
of London. No post could have been happier 
for Prynne; those Royalist critics who glee- 
fully recorded his chagrin at not being made a 
judge were wide of the mark. This is the time 
when Maitland described Prynne as an “‘heroic” 
figure, burrowing among the ancient records. 
Prynne records with pride that it was a task 
“so filthy and unpleasant that Mr. Riley and 
others would not soil their hands, or clothes, 
nor indanger their healths to assist me in it.” 
Anthony Wood recalls how, in 1667, as a young 
antiquarian, furnished with letters of com- 
mendation from the Provost of Oriel College, he 
went to Prynne to be introduced to the records. 
Wood says that Prynne “ received him with 
old fasion complements, such as were used in 
the raigne of King James I” and expressed 
his delight that so young a man as he “ should 
have inclination towards venerable antiquity.” 
There is something very touching in this scene: 
in life there are few things so selflessly pure as 
the help given to the young scholar by the old. 
Prynne died in 1669, a more mellow figure, but 
not less vigilant: he attacked the Clarendon 
Code; the banishment of Clarendon moved him 
to cry: “I pray God this be not a foreigner’s 
plot.” Pepys records his discomfiture at being 
seated next to Prynne at a dinner, “‘ who, in 
discourse with me, fell upon what records he 
hath of the lust and wicked lives of the nuns 
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heretofore in England, and showed me out of 
his pocket one wherein 30 nuns for theit lust 
were ejected out of their house.” 

It is easy to understand, even from this brief 
summary of his life, why Prynne should have 
incurred the hostility of Anglican and Roman 
Catholic. But why was Prynne suspect to his 
Puritan colleagues ? The truth was that he was 
no narrow party man. Before the Civil War, he 
had expressed his admiration for moderate 
Anglicanism; during the early part of the War, 
he attacked Charles I as “‘ The Popish Royall 
Favourite”” and championed Presbyterian- 
ism; by the end, he had attacked both the 
Independent “ new lights” and the Presby- 
terian theocrats. He deplored the execution of 
the King and, throughout the Interregnum, 
worked for the restoration of the Stuarts and 
attacked clericalism—Independent or Presby- 
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“°O Mr. Burton, I am sick at heart”’: Puritan cari- 
cature of LAUD nauseated by his own misdeeds 
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LAUD stands his trial, 1643, with PRYNNE as prosecutor; print by Hollar 


terian. He declared his faith in moderate 
Anglicanism at the Restoration. He quarrelled 
with all the leading Puritans: Burton, Goodwin, 
Peter, Gillespie, Rutherford, Baxter. Bastwick 
held Prynne’s friendship until his death, al- 
though even their relationship was strained by 
the disagreements of 1645. There could only be 
one interpretation for instability on such an 
heroic scale: that Prynne was the perverse 
opponent of all governments. This was the 
interpretation put forward by contemporary 
pamphleteers: “a constant opponent of all 
governments ”; “ the Spirit of Contradiction ” ; 
“he must scrible something against that 
Government, what ever it be”; “ such strong 
monstrous Contradictions and forgetfulnesse, 
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that a man may suppose you change soules as 
often as you doe shirts.” Martin Luther had 
become Baron Corvo: interest in the external 
fact of persecution shifted to interest in the 
internal state of mind that could produce these 
delusions of persecution. One pamphleteer 
thought that it was a pity that Prynne had not 
died in 1637, and saved his reputation. To dis- 
miss him as a paranoid personality liberated 
both his opponents then, and historians after- 
wards, from the task of taking his arguments 
seriously. Is this a luxury that we can afford? 
Dr. Pocock’s recent monograph, The Ancient 
Constitution and The Feudal Law, suggests 
otherwise: he establishes the importance of 
Prynne’s antiquarian work. It is time now to do 
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justice to his controversial ideas. It is the 
purpose of this article to sketch the outlines of a 
reinterpretation of Prynne, which, it is hoped, 
more detailed research later will substantiate: 
one that stresses, in Prynne’s thought, a unity 
of ends, despite a bewildering variety of means. 
On this view, he alienated the Puritans, not 
through being perverse, but through his very 
Puritanism. 

Prynne attacked Independency as an anti- 
social force, that denied man’s dependence upon 
his neigabours, church and country for the ful- 
filment of his nature. Against such ideas, he 
quoted Aristotle’s view of man as a social 
animal. From Aristotle’s praise of the middle- 
class polity, Prynne also had learnt to value the 
spirit behind a constitution higher than its 
external form. It is this that divides Prynne 
from his fellow-Puritans. With them, he shared 
an ideal: of an England under a “ godly dis- 
cipline,’ where the reprobate majority were 
disciplined for the glory of God and the good of 
their souls. Unlike them, he was indifferent as 
to the means by which this was to be accom- 
plished. The most formative influences upon 
the early Prynne were the works of Foxe and 
Jewel, which, together with the Bible and 
Erasmus’s Paraphrases, were often chained in 
churches. Foxe and Jewel were more frequently 
cited by Prynne in his early pamphlets than 
any other authorities; and he made a formal 
present of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments to his 
parish church at Swainswick. From them, 
Prynne learned to hope for godly reform by 
means of the Christian Emperor: on this view, 
the preamble to the Act in Restraint of Appeals 
lay at the heart of the English Reformation. 
Prynne thus learned to think of ethical reform 
in the context of moderate Anglicanism: he 
attacked Laudian High Churchmanship as a 
deviation from these honoured imperial tradi- 
tions. His language was, at times, intemperate, 
but the points that he made were not novel; 
they had been made as forcibly before by men 
like John White, Sibbes, Reynolds, Baynes and 
Gouge—men who were not separatists. It is 
true that all Laud’s opponents—with the 
exception of Leighton—said that they were 
attacking, not episcopacy, but excesses within 
ep:szopacy. With many, this was humbug: men 
like Bastwick were working for Presbyterianism, 
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even in the thirties. This is not true of Prynne. 
One reason why he hated plays was that, on 
stage, men said things that they did not mean. 
He prized candour so highly that when, in the 
cases of Hugh Peter and John Durie, he came 
across examples of this politic acquiescence, he 
attacked them with the full force of his con- 
siderable invective. There is an illuminating 
exchange between Prynne and Burton on this 
point. Burton, writing in the forties, noted that 
he and Prynne had suffered for opposing 
bishops. Not so, corrected Prynne: for oppos- 
ing the excesses of bishops. At this point, 
Burton threw away his mask: he had been 
against bishops from the start, but fear had pre- 
vented an open profession of opinion. Prynne 
was outraged by this disingenuousness. 

The truth was that, while there were bishops 
such as Hall, Morton and Usher to continue the 
traditions of Foxe and Jewel, Prynne saw no 
reason, in the thirties, to despair of Puritan 
reform through an Anglican medium. Because 
Puritanism was his obsessional interest, Prynne 
largely disregarded the orthodox constitutional 
grievance against the bishops. He was con- 
cerned lest the Laudian bishops should frus- 
trate imperial reform by their iure divino claims 
for episcopacy, not that they might swell the 
royal prerogative by absolutist sermons. He 
did not fear the magistrate’s sovereignty; he 
welcomed it as the necessary preliminary to the 
“* godly discipline.” 

But Charles I disappointed his hopes: he 
was more of a Nero than a Constantine. By 
1641, Prynne had come to suspect that Charles, 
by his leanings to Rome, was undermining his 
own imperial mission; that is why Prynne 
flirted with deposition theories in his defence 
of the sovereignty of Parliament. By 1641, too, 
he had lost his faith in the moderate bishops: 
Hall’s defence of the iure divino claim for epis- 
copacy was, for Prynne, a bitter blow. At this 
time of disillusionment, Prynne was peculiarly 
vulnerable to the spirited propaganda of the 
London Presbyterian ministers: he was won to 
their view that the ethical reform—which the 
civil magistrate had shirked—would come 
through the establishment of a Presbyterian 
discipline. But—this is important—Prynne 
had no doctrinaire attachment to Scottish 
Presbyterianism: like Coleman, D’Ewes, Light- 











foot and other English Puritans, he welcomed it 
solely as the agency of ethical reform. The 
Scot, Robert Baillie, knew the contingent 
nature of his support, when he instructed his 
agent to “try the present estate” of Prynne. 
The attempt to found a moral code—no easy 
task in the midst of a Civil War—failed; the 
Westminster Assembly became synonymous 
with procrastination. The faithful had a ready 
explanation at hand: that it was Independent 
hostility that had thwarted the Presbyterian 
discipline. Prynne accepted at first this inter- 
pretation: hence his fierce invective, throughout 
1644 and 1645, against Independent “‘ wand- 
ring-blazing-stars.” But his patience snapped 
in 1645: like D’Ewes, Coleman and Lightfoot, 
he found the cause of the moral breakdown in 
the nature of Presbyterian theocracy itself. In 
the Presbyterian ministers’ claim to suspend 
unexcommunicated scandalous offenders from 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, he 
detected the same exclusivist spirit that under- 
lay the Independent establishment of separate 
congregations and the Laudian neglect of 
preaching. Prynne said that “reall speedy 
reformation in our Church” could not come 
from that “strict discipline, which really 
reforms very few or none.” 

By 1645, where could Prynne look to for the 
establishment of his “ reall speedy reforma- 
tion?” Anglicanism and Presbyterianism 
were alike discredited; he therefore looked for 
initiative from the Commons, working together 
with a chastened King and an “ unlordly ” 
Anglicanism or Presbyterianism, that recog- 
nized lay control. As Baillie remarked bitterly, 
in September 1645: “Mr. Prin and the 
Erastian lawyers are now our remora.” The 
excesses of the Army drove Prynne into the 
arms of the King; by 1647 he had written a 
powerful plea for “The Sword of Christian 
Magistracy.” He argued strongly in favour of 
reconciliation with the King on the basis of 
the Isle of Wight negotiations, and the King’s 
execution marked the final stage of his return 
to his old imperial faith. For Prynne believed 
that the King had expiated all his former 
faults by martyrdom at the hands of Papists— 
Prynne became an honoured name at the time 
of the “ Popish Plot ” agitation. During the 
Interregnum, he pursued two aims: the res- 
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toration of monarchy, for which he worked 
indefatigably ; the curbing of clerical exclusive- 
ness, whether Anglican, Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent, by attacks—in letters and pamphlets— 
upon the ideal of unmixed communion. The 
Restoration failed to honour his imperial ideals, 
and he now attacked the “ new Laudianism.” 
In a speech in the Commons in 1660, he said 
that he “ could not be for bishops, unless they 
would derive their power from the King and 
not vaunt themselves to be Jure Divino”: an 
accurate expression of his philosophy through- 
out his life, with the important exception of his 
flirtation, between 1641 and 1644, with Pres- 
byterian clericalism. In 1660 his answer to the 
new Laudianism was not, however, Presby- 
terianism, but the old, imperial Anglican 
tradition. It was no accident that, in his will, 
he bequeathed a volume of his works to Dr. 
Tillotson: for in the appointment, in 1663, as 
preacher to his own Lincoln’s Inn of Tillotson 
—the enemy of Laudianism, the champion of 
mixed communion, sympathetic to the scruples 
of nonconformists and hostile to those of 
Papists—Prynne could read the most hopeful sign 
of the ultimate fulfilment of his Puritan ideals. 

When the dogma of Papal Infallibility was 
pronounced, Lord Acton is reputed to have 
declared that, if the Pope wished to change his 
religion, that was his business; he saw no 
reason why he should change his. Prynne 
would have approved of this pragmatic ap- 
proach. His own Puritan ideals were firmly 
fixed; he was indifferent as to the form in 
which they should be embodied. He derided 
controversies about “ Precedency, Church 
government, superfluous Ceremonies and for- 
malities” as “‘ unnecessary contests,” and, in 
this respect, came close to the spirit of the Tew 
circle; it is notable that he had a sincere— 
although unreciprocated—regard for Clarendon. 
But his method was entirely different. John 
Hales, for instance, thought that clerical con- 
troversies were a waste of time when set against 
the broader ethical issues; Prynne agreed, but 
could not keep his hand out of the controversies. 
Hales would never have disputed at length with 
Gillespie, the Presbyterian theocrat; Prynne, 
on the other hand, warred over minutiae with 
Gillespie with hair-splitting pedantry, but 
never lost sight of the real issues at stake. It 
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The Pope’s tottering throne compared with the established throne of Charles II. After the Restoration, Prynne 
was appointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower of London; here he kneels before the King 


was paradoxical: Prynne inspected with micro- 
scopic passion the texture of every leaf and 
blade of grass, and did not lose sight of the 
wood for the trees. For he swapped text for 
text with enthusiasm, but his objection was, 
basically, a pragmatic one: he asked Gillespie 
why he should value the disciplinary power of 
excommunication, when it was evident that 
those countries that lacked it had a more 
effective moral code than those that had it. 
Gillespie answered readily that the raising of 
moral standards would be the natural corollary 
of a Scottish “ sin-searching, sin-discovering 
and sin-censuring discipline” in England. In 
the heady atmosphere of 1641, this evasion 
might have satisfied Prynne; in 1645, he wanted 
more concrete reassurances. This does not 
mean that Prynne’s judgment was superior to 
that of the Presbyterian ministers: their belief, 
that moral laxity was the interim product of 
the delay in setting up the discipline as they 
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wanted it, may have been correct. But the 
point was that their commitment to their 
party programme caused them to play down the 
importance of this moral laxity. Because 
Prynne was uncommitted, the ethical question 
stayed in the foreground. If the party pro- 
gramme was not fulfilling the ethical aim, 
Prynne was too uncompromising, (as Burton 
had appreciated), and too obsessional, (as 
Pepys had seen), to mask his impatience. 

No wonder his Puritan colleagues hated 
Prynne—not for his perverseness, but for his 
unsentimental pragmatism! G. K. Chesterton, 
in an essay on Shaw, once described twentieth- 
century Puritanism as a weak and lukewarm 
torrent into which had melted down “ much 
of that mountainous ice which sparkled in the 
seventeenth century, bleak indeed, but blazing.” 
That mountainous ice was _ incontestably 
William Prynne: bleak indeed, but blazing; a 
reproach to a weak and lukewarm torrent. 








very suitable moment to begin building 

two new palaces. As a result of the 
diplomacy of the Pope, the Emperor Charles V 
and Francis I of France had concluded a ten 
years truce, the prevention of which had been 
an important point in Henry VIII’s foreign 
policy. The threat of invasion by a France 
freed of preoccupations on the Continent was 
very real; a programme of coastal defence 
improvements was therefore hurried through, 
and foreign fortification experts were engaged. 
Money for these and other projects came from 
several sources, but especially from the Court 
of Augmentations, which dealt with the 
revenues of the suppressed monasteries. At 
this time, Henry’s ill-health and advancing 
age made more desirable the establishment of a 
series of palaces and hunting parks within easier 
reach of London than Windsor. Work on 
Hampton Court, which had been entirely re- 
modelled by Henry, was nearing completion, 
and a trained staff and organization were ready 
for fresh tasks. 

Meanwhile, in the previous year there had 
fled to England a first-rate craftsman, Nicholas 
Bellin da Modena, who took service under the 
King and was ready to be employed on some 
special project in the new Renaissance style. 
This had been known in England for about 
twenty-five years, but had so far been confined 
to tombs, screens and minor ornaments. Henry 
now determined to undertake a Renaissance 
work on a much larger scale. In the spring of 
1538, he began to build the palaces of Nonsuch 
and Oatlands, lying only nine miles apart, 
south of the Thames in Surrey, both within 
easy reach of Hampton Court, and both soon to 
be included in a vast new hunting forest. 

Almost certainly a spirit of rivalry with 
Francis, who was continually embe'lishing his 
new palace at Fontainebleau, prompted the 
construction of one of these palaces in a manner 
so magnificent and ornate that from the first 
year of its building it was called Nonsuch. 
Camden says of it: 


T= SPRING OF 1538 cannot have seemed a 


***Tis so magnificent, and withall so neat, as 
even to arrive at the highest pitch of ostentation; 
and one would think, that the whole art of Archi- 
tecture were crowded into this single work.” 


and ends with a translation of Leland’s couplet: 
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Nonsuch 


Palace 





By MARTIN BIDDLE 





Built by Henry VIII, in a spirit of 
rivalry with Francis I of France, 
Nonsuch, in Surrey, magnificently 
combined French Renaissance 
decoration with English 


late Gothic design. 


** Beyond the rest the English this extol 
And None-such do by eminency call.” 


The site chosen had hitherto been occupied 
by Cuddington village, church and manor- 
house. These rapidly vanished under the attack 
of Henry’s “ myners,” the Inner Court of the 
Palace began to rise about the ruins of the 
church, and the Outer Court was soon laid out 
over the barns and outbuildings. Supplies 
were stock-piled and before September 3,600 
cart-loads of building stone had been looted 
from the suppressed priory of Merton and taken 
to Nonsuch for use in the foundations and walls. 
Although detailed building accounts break off 
in September, it is clear that work was hurried 
on: there were some inexcusable mistakes in 
setting out and the surviving walls show a 
strange mixture of stone and brick, for what- 
ever was at hand was used. Catherine Parr 
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** One would think that the whole act of Architecture were crowded into this single work ”’ ; NONSUCH 
PALACE, in the opinion of William Camden (1551-1623) 


dined at Nonsuch in 1544 and the Inner Court, 
at least, must have been almost finished by that 
time. Yet when Henry died in 1547, the 
Palace as a whole was still incomplete and 
something still remained to be done on the 
upper-works and on the decoration of the 
Outer Court and the Inner Gatehouse; 
the gardens, too, had by no means reached 
their final state. 

During the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, 
the Palace was left unfinished, and even 
threatened with demolition until, in 1556, 
Henry FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, obtained the 
buildings and park from the Crown and com- 
pleted Nonsuch “ in as ample and perfit sorte, 
as by the first intente and meaninge of the saide 
kinge his old maister . . . for the honour of this 
Realme, as a pearle thereof.” It remained, how- 
ever, for Arundel’s son-in-law, John, Lord 
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Lumley, to put the finishing touches to house 
and garden in the years before 1592. At this 
time, they were described in excessively florid 
Latin by Antony Watson, Rector of Cheam. 
In 1592, however, Lumley’s financial position 
compelled him to surrender Nonsuch to the 
Crown; and from then on it was once more 
a royal palace. 

The appearance of the Palace when com- 
plete can be reconstructed from several sources. 
Excavations in 1959 laid bare the ground-plan 
and many details of the arrangements for sewage 
and water-supply, as well as producing thous- 
ands of fragments from the facades of the Inner 
Court, and other architectural details. Four 
contemporary views of the Palace survive, two 
from the south and one each from the north- 
west and north-east, as well as a number of 
minor sketches and detailed drawings of most 
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Ground-plan of the Palace, drawn up after the excava- 
tions of 1959 


of the fountains and larger garden ornaments. 
Two lengthy written descriptions have also 
been preserved, the Parliamentary Survey of 
1650 and Antony Watson’s account of about 
1590. This evidence, when fully collated, will 
enable reconstructed elevations to be drawn 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy. Until this 
is done, we must rely on a written description 
of the building. 

The Palace consisted of ranges of buildings 
with their long axis running roughly north and 
south, surrounding two square courtyards that 
opened into each other. To the east of the 
Outer Court lay a smaller kitchen courtyard, 
“* most suited to the removal of the dins of the 
kitchens and the household round of duties.” 
The Outer Court, 
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** one fayer strong and large structure . 


. . of free 
stone of two large stories high, well wrought and 
batteled with free stone and covered with blue 
slate,” 


was entered on the north by a 


“‘ gatehouse . . . very strong and gracefull being 
three storyes high leaded over head, batteled and 
turreted in euery of the fower Corners there of, 
the highest of which stories conteynes a very 
large and spatyous roome very pleasant and 
delectable for prospect.” 


The Inner Court was at a higher level and 
was reached by an ascent of eight steps passing 


beneath the Inner Gatehouse, a structure “ of 
most excellent workmanship and a very speciall 


ornament to Nonsuch House.” This Court 
was a 
“* fayre and very curious structure . . . two stories 


high, the lower story whereof is of good and well 
wrought free stone and the higher of wood richly 
adorned and sett forth and garnished with variety 
of statues pictures and other Antik forms of 
excellent art and workmanship and of noe small 
cost . . . on the east and west corners of which 
sayd inner Court building there are placed two 
large and well built turretts of fiue stories high... 
(which) command the prospect and view of both 
the parkes of Nonsuch, and of most of the 
Country round about, and are the cheife ornament 
of the whole house of Nonsuch.” 


The royal apartments lay around this court, 
in the centre of which was placed “ one fayer 
fountayne of whyte marble, supported with 
two brass dragons,” above which the three 
graces, with arms entwined, held over their 
heads a marble basin upon which pranced the 
white horse of Arundel. It was the construction 
and decoration of this Inner Court building 
that earned for the whole Palace the name 
Nonsuch and, in the words of A. W. Clapham, 
“a reputation throughout Europe which has 
never been accorded to any other English 
building before or since.” 

The ground floor of the Inner Court build- 
ing was constructed of ashlar, while the upper 
story and the upper levels of the south-east 
and south-west towers were half-timbered. 
This timber-work carried the extensive scheme 
of decoration that was the fame of Nonsuch. 
The cavities between the main timbers, which 
would have been filled in a normal building with 
brick nogging or with wattle and daub, covered 
with plain white plaster, were at Nonsuch 
fitted with a plaster of stone-like consistency, 
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bear. .g on its exterior face elaborate designs 
and .gures in relief. The beams themselves 
were covered, to protect them from the weather, 
by closely fitting panels of slate, the exposed 
faces of which were carved and gilded with 
floral! and running patterns, and, in some cases, 
with classical orders in the form of pilasters. 
The junctions of several beams may have been 
protected by larger slate panels bearing more 
elaborate heraldic and formal designs. 

This decoration may have continued over 
parts of the stonework at ground-floor level, 
especially on the south or garden front, where 
it covered the whole height of the main range 
and part of the two corner towers. Else- 
where the decoration covered the upper story 
of the inward-facing walls of the Inner Court, 
as well as the outer east, and possibly west, 
faces that overlooked the gardens. The scheme 
was thus over 900 ft. in length and between 
ten and twenty feet in height. The plaster-work 
carried the ‘main iconographic motifs, the 
narrow bands of carved slate forming a decora- 
tive border to each plaster panel. The figures 
on the plaster were sometimes nearly life-size, 
although smaller-scale subjects were also 
included. The figures were “ kings, Caesars, 
sciences, gods” and “in the middle of the 
front that lies opposite the (Inner) gatehouse, 
the invincible king Henry . . . sits in a curule 
throne, treading under foot a maned lion. . . 
protected, on the right, by the doyens of arts 
and virtues and the avenging goddesses, on the 
left by the feats of Hercules and the tender care 
of the gods.” From the mouths of several 
figures issued admonitory phrases in gilded 
letters. 

The building to which this decoration was 
applied was purely English in plan and con- 
struction. Only in the massive corner-towers of 
the south front is there a trace of foreign 
influence. This front has some similarity to the 
garden front of the destroyed chateau of Bury 
and to the towers shown in an architectural 
sketch by Leonardo da Vinci in the corner of a 
study of St. James the Greater (1496-7). The 
idea was not unknown in England, however, 
and the analogies should not be pushed too far. 
The decorative scheme as a whole is without 
parallel, but both the elements of which: it is 
composed, the plaster and slate, can be traced 
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to their origins on the Continent. The decorated 
plaster is closely comparable both in technique 
and design to that in the Galerie Frangois Ier. 
at Fontainebleau, carried out between 1535 and 
1537. The carving of slate is, however, other- 
wise unknown at this period, and, both here 
and on the Continent, it does not occur until the 
mid-nineteenth century, except in the produc- 
tion of grave and memorial stones. Neverthe- 
less, the carving on the Nonsuch slate and the 
wood carving of the panels of the dado in the 
Galerie Francois Ier. have some _ stylistic 
similarity, and there was similar work in plaster 
in the destroyed Chambre du Roi in the same 
palace. 

The technique of protecting the frame of a 
timber building from the weather by the addi- 
tion of slate hangings is well known in Nor- 
mandy and was certainly the main considera- 
tion in the use of slate at Nonsuch. But 
elaborate carving and gilding were necessary 
at Nonsuch in order to fit the slate into the 
decorative scheme, where it conveniently 
formed a series of borders to the plaster panels. 
Many of the slate fragments from the Palace 
have scratched on them, in French, instruc- 
tions for their erection and even the name of a 
mason. In addition, the original bills for the 
slate carving, made out in favour of Nicholas 
Modena, still survive. These confirm the close 
connections already suggested between Fon- 
tainebleau and Nonsuch. For Modena had 
worked at Fontainebleau from 1533 onwards 
before coming to England in 1537. How deeply 
he was involved in the plaster-work and overall 
design of the decorated facades is uncertain, 
but the influence on Nonsuch of France and, 
above all, of Fontainebleau is everywhere 
apparent. 

Indeed the building that resulted was very 
much of a mixture of French Renaissance 
decoration and English late Gothic design. 
However unsatisfactory this may have been, it 
is nevertheless clear that an attempt was made, 
for the first time, to bring these two elements 
into a coherent whole. A close examination of 
the original Héfnagel drawing of the south 
front reveals features of the elevation that 
might be interpreted as a series of superimposed 
classical orders of the freest kind. This sugges- 
tion receives some support from the discovery 








of several fragments of capitals and pilasters 
among the carved slate, and also from references 
in the repair accounts to timber “ collomnes,” 
“* pedestalles ” and “ bases ” on the two turrets. 
It is a treatment of the facade well known in the 
early Renaissance in France, as, for example, at 
Chambord, begun in 1519. 

The purpose of these superimposed orders, 
if such they were, was not structural. They 
merely embellished the massive angle-posts 
and moulded beams that not only formed the 
main structural elements of the building, but 
also divided the wall-surfaces into convenient- 
sized panels for the plaster decoration. Thus, 
the orders served to provide a context for what 
would otherwise have been merely a series of 
decorative pane!s, applied to a structure to 
which they were entirely alien. From the 
stylistic point of view, however, there was no 
overall attempt to link the Inner Court building 
to that of the Outer Court, which had been 
built to the n>rmal Tudor pattern. The external 
elevations show a rather unsatisfactory mixture 
between the styles of the Inner and Outer 
Courts. Internally, neverthe’ess, each Court 
wi:l have been an entity in itself, undisturbed 
by its neighbour. 

On the basis of the recent discoveries, it is 
now possible to assess the place of Nonsuch in 
the development of Renaissance architecture in 
England. The earliest Renaissance work in 
this country—the tombs of Henry VII and of 
Margaret Beaufort, undertaken after 1509, 
Torrigiano’s altar, also in Westminster Abbey, 
and the Hampton Court terracottas by Maiano, 
about 1520—were, among others, isolated 
works carried out by highly skilled Italians. 
The effect of these works on English craftsmen 
may be traced during the following years; but, 
after Wolsey’s fall, the direct influence of 
Italian craftsmen waned. From 1520 onwards, 
indeed, the increasing references to “‘ antyke ” 
work in contemporary accounts, and the re- 
markable classical decorations of the palace of 
Guisnes, where the craftsmen appear to have 
been English, are probably due to Renaissance 
influence from the Loire and Normandy. 
During these years, Renaissance decoration 
began to appear on some of the larger English 
country houses, as at Layer Marney and Sutton 
Place, but always without altering the essen- 
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tially Gothic character of these buildings. 
Tomb building and interior as well as exterior 
decoration in the new style continued, as at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where the screen 
in the chapel was possibly the work of men who 
had been connected with Torrigiano’s earlier 
work in London; but by 1538 it was still un- 
certain in which way the contact between the 
traditional Gothic architecture and the new 
Renaissance ideas would develop. 

By 1538 the influence of the school of 
Fontainebleau had become paramount in 
France and, from now on, it was natural that 
new ideas and workmen should pass thence, 
rather than from the Loire, to England. Indeed, 
the years between 1538 and 1547 at the end of 
Henry’s reign form architecturally a period of 
their own, when the influence of Fontainebleau 
was predominant even in England. Before 
1538 Henry VIII’s palace building, though on 
a vast scale, had been carried out in the normal 
late Gothic style. Nonsuch, as we have seen, 
was very different: there an attempt seems to 
have been made to use Renaissance structural 
forms—that is, the classical orders—although 
in a non-structural and decorative manner, for 
the first time on the exterior of an English build- 
ing. Previously these orders had appeared only 
on tombs, screens and as decorative elements in 
internal designs. This represented a consider- 
able advance in the establishment of the 
Renaissance style in England, but as yet it was 
only an attempt to emulate a decorative fashion 
already established in France: the first serious 
effort to construct a genuinely Renaissance 
building was still to come. 

After Henry VIII’s death in 1547, the works 
organization at Nonsuch was split up and 
building brought to a temporary halt. The 
important craftsmen were transferred to the 
construction of Lord Protector Somerset’s new 
house in the Strand. The Strand front of Old 
Somerset House, as it came to be called, 
showed little trace of Gothic ideas and was the 
first attempt in this country to build in a purely 
Renaissance manner. As such, it was to in- 
fluence the whole course of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. There were, as we have seen, elements 
of the new style in buildings of an earlier date 
than 1538, but the importance of Nonsuch is 
that it marks the establishment in England of a 











new «roup of craftsmen who, at that palace, 
used | enaissance decoration to such an extent 
and to such effect that thereafter it can no 


longer have seemed sufficient simply to apply 
Renaissance decoration to a Gothic structure. 
When these craftsmen moved to Old Somerset 
House, they did not build a Gothic structure 
and apply to it Renaissance decoration: they 
attempted to build a purely Renaissance house. 
The success that they achieved, and the in- 
fluence of Old Somerset House over later 
buildings, led in the second half of the six- 
teenth century to the abandonment of Gothic 
ideals and to the final establishment of Renais- 
sance architecture in this country. 


II 

It is worth pausing at this stage to consider 
the wider setting of royal life and organization, 
in which Nonsuch was but a part. In the six- 
teenth century the valley of the Thames from 
Dartford westwards was thickly strewn with 
royal houses, large and small. Many of the 
greatest lay on the banks of the Thames or its 
tributaries. Others, like Nonsuch, stood some 
miles to south or north of the river, which 
served as the main highway. Some were in 
the immediate vicinity of London; some, like 
Nonsuch, Oatlands and Windsor, were con- 
nected with hunting forests. But the reason 
for their great number was to provide con- 
venient houses on the routes of the royal pro- 
gresses that were a regular feature of Court 
routine. 

Only at Christmas was the Court stationary, 
at first at Westminster or Greenwich, but later 
in the sixteenth century at Whitehall. The rest 
of the year the royal household was on constant 
progress through southern, and more rarely 
midland, England. Usually, however, pro- 
gresses were limited to the various palaces of 
the Thames valiey. Although when distant 
from the capital the sovereign often stayed with 
the local magnates, near London, where each 
house might be visited several times a year, it 
was necessary to have a series of palaces owned 
by the Crown. The practice of royal pro- 
gresses went back to the time of the Conquest 
and was dictated, as Neville Williams has 
recently pointed out, by the needs of govern- 
ment, food supply and sanitation. Not until 
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One of the towers of NONSUCH; detail from the drawing 
of 1568 by G. Héfnagel 


after 1688 did the Court become permanently 
settled at the London palaces of St. James and 
Kensington, near the seat of government which 
was already fixed within the precincts of the 
Old Palace of Westminster. 

We will now outline the organizations that 
built, repaired and ran the royal palaces; the 
way in which they were furnished in the 
absence and presence of the sovereign; the way 
in which the Court used them when in resi- 
dence. It should be pointed out that the events 
that took place within their walls encompassed 
the whole range of royal life: where the Court 
was in residence, there was the seat of govern- 
ment and there, for a brief space, the stage of 
England’s history. 

The construction and repair of the royal 
palaces lay in the hands of the officers of the 
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King’s Works, the forerunner of the present- 
day Ministry of Works. At the head of this 
organization was the Surveyor-General and, 
until 1563, a number of other Surveyors in 
charge of separate buildings. Thus, for Hamp- 
ton Court and the royal buildings in Surrey the 
Surveyor, at the time of the construction of 
Nonsuch, was Richard Bennyce, but the extent 
to which he was under the authority of the 
Surveyor-General is uncertain. Working with 
Bennyce was the Comptroller, David Marten, 
overseeing the financial conduct of this section 
of the King’s Works. Under these two senior 
officers were the Master Mason, Christopher 
Dickinson, and the Master Carpenter, William 
Clement. These four officers signed the “ par- 
ticular books ” that were kept and presented for 
audit by Robert Lorde, the Paymaster, and his 
staff. There were many other officers of the 
King’s Works, but it was certainly on men like 
Dickinson and Clement that the actual building 
of such a palace as Nonsuch will have de- 
pended, after the design had been worked out 
by them in consultation with the King, the 
other officers and foreign experts, such as 
Modena. 

The repairs to the palaces were also handled 
by the Office of Works. By 1560 the organiza- 
tion had been centralized under the effective 
control of the Surveyor-General, and the rolls 


of Declared Accounts, preserved from then on- 
wards, contain a wealth of incidental detail 
about the royal buildings. From 1590 to 1670, 
Nonsuch appears yearly in these accounts, 
except for the period of the Commonwealth. 

There was a Keeper in charge of each palace 
who had to see to the general running and up- 
keep of the palace in the absence of the sovereign. 
Sometimes he seems to have occupied part of 
the building, as Lumley did at Nonsuch after 
1592, at other times he had a lodge in the park, 
or lived in his own house. The royal apartments 
were kept empty when the sovereign was away 
and will have been cleaned and made ready for 
reoccupation after each departure of the Court. 
The remaining apartments were assigned to 
various members of the Court and some seem 
to have been lived in almost continuously, 
much in the manner of “ grace and favour” 
lodgings today. 

We know nothing of the furnishing of these 
semi-private lodgings at Nonsuch: there would 
be nothing presumably to distinguish them 
from other rooms of the period; and probably 
they remained fully furnished for much of the 
time. We know rather more about the royal 
apartments. These were not fully furnished 
in the absence of the sovereign, as can be seen 
from the fact that Elizabeth progressed from 
Hampton Court to Nonsuch with her normal 
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acco: :paniment of three hundred carts of 
bagg:ge, which must have included much 
furniture and fittings. At the time of the in- 
ventory taken on the death of Henry VIII, 
however, the palace was by no means un- 
furnished and the items consist mainly of beds, 
chairs, stools, carpets, hangings, chapel fittings 
and household linen. Nonsuch was obviously 
kept in a state of readiness for the king, even if 
much had to arrive on the carts of the progress 
train. When an inventory was made of Charles 
I’s possessions in September 1649, Nonsuch 
was almost empty: the only items listed are 
thirty-one pictures, twenty-four stools and a 
marble table. There is no record of the removal 
of most of the furniture and hangings: they 
may have been withdrawn during the Civil 
War. The great days of Nonsuch were over, 
never to return. 

Arundel and Lumley had brought together 
at Nonsuch one of the finest art collections in 
sixteenth-century England, and an incompar- 
able library. The collections were split up 
about 1590, most going to Lumley Castle in 
Durham, but part of the library remained 
intact until Lumley’s death in 1609, when it 
passed to Prince Henry and ultimately to the 
King’s Library in the British Museum. 

When in the course of a progress the 
sovereign did arrive for a short period at 
Nonsuch or any of the other palaces, normal 
Court life was immediately established there 
and the great officers of the household took 
command of the building and of the area within 
a twelve-mile radius. Nonsuch was not, in fact, 
large enough to house the whole Court and 
tents were set up in front of the Outer Gate- 
house for some, while others may have lodged 
in Ewell. In the royal apartments the special 
furnishings brought on progress had to be set 
out. Thomas Platter gives a picture of the 
presence chamber at Nonsuch, hung with fine 
tapestries, the floor laid with Turkish carpets 
where the Queen was to walk, but elsewhere 
strewn with straw or hay, while the throne was 
covered with red damask and gold embroidered 
cushions and set below the cloth of state. When 
the Ambassador of Barbary had audience at 
Nonsuch, rich hangings and furniture were sent 
from Hampton Court, the ceremonial guards 
were strengthened and all the Court was in full 
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dress. The Ambassador passed from the 
Council Chamber through the presence and 
privy chambers to the gallery, where at the 
further end Elizabeth I sat “‘ in very great state 
and gave them audience.” 

The royal apartments were on the first floor 
of the Inner Court building, and were divided 
into the King’s and Queen’s sides. The King’s 
apartments appear to have been, on the west 
and to have continued along the south front. 
During periods when there was a Queen reign- 
ing in her own right, she would of course occupy 
the apartments on King’s side. The account of 
the reception of the Barbary Ambassador sug- 
gests that these apartments were arranged 
en suite opening one from the other and this is 
confirmed by the Description of 1590: 

** Setting foot . . . into the King’s quarters 
you will see . . . a spacious chamber designed for 
the members of the royal guard. From there the 
way goes up via generous winding steps .. . to 
where men of less noble rank await the results of 
deliberations or attend upon the wish of their 
overlords. Those . . . who were born in better 
circumstances or harbour noble spirits, are 
admitted to the glorious precincts of the majestic 
presence. . . . From there extends the dignified 
approach to the King’s privy chamber . . . to the 
left (the way) leads to two fine chambers .. . 
reserved for the King (and) to these . . . is ad- 
joined the royal bedchamber . . . at the back (of 
which) is sited a gallery.” 

This sequence of Guard Chamber, Great 
Chamber, Presence Chamber, Privy Chamber 
and the King’s private rooms was common to 
most of the Tudor royal palaces and admission 
to the various chambers was, as the 1590 
Description suggests, strictly regulated, only 
the highest in rank or the most intimate being 
permitted to reach as far as the King’s privy 
chamber, or the private apartments beyond. 
In Henry VIII’s time the “ Statutes of Eltham” 
laid down that apart from the gentlemen waiters, 
ushers and grooms, the barber and a page, only 
the Marquis of Exeter, who had been brought 
up with the King, was to be permitted to enter 
the privy chamber. But as time went on it was 
royal favour that granted entrance and only 
at his own peril did anyone penetrate as far 
as the royal bed-chamber. The Lord Chamber- 
lain controlled admission to the royal apart- 
ments, and on occasion even foreign visitors 
like Thomas Platter reached as far as the 
Presence Chamber. 








Nonsuch, was indeed, one of Elizabeth’s 
favourite houses: “‘ Nonsuch which of all other 
places she likes best,” and she visited it often. 
She had first been there in 1559 when she was 
magnificently entertained for five days by 
Arundel who had hopes of marrying her. It 
was there, too, forty years later, that Essex, 
returning post-haste from his mismanaged 
Irish expedition, burst into her chamber early 
one morning to find her with her hair down and 
still not fully dressed. That evening he was 
confined to his chamber and his fall from 
favour had begun. After Elizabeth’s death, 
Lumley still resided at the palace as Keeper, 
but James I liked it little and visited it only 
rarely. It was now the property of Anne of 
Denmark, but was used mainly for the house- 
hold of the two young Princes, Henry and 
Charles. Later, Nonsuch became part of the 
jointure of Henrietta Maria and remained in 
her possession, except for the period of the 
Commonwealth, until her death in 1669. 

Together with all the other royal houses, 
Nonsuch was surveyed by a Parliamentary 
Commission in 1650. The Commissioners’ 
admiration for the building was so great that it 
was not demolished, 
though the park suf- 
fered badly in provid- 
ing trees for the Navy. 
It passed through the 
hands of a series of 
military owners before 
returning to the 
Crown at the Restora- 
tion. The Queen 
Mother never again 
visited it, and its last 
official use was to 
house the Exchequer, 
evacuated from West- 
minster during the 
plague of 1665 and 
again during the fire 
of 1666. Pepys visited 








Nonsuch in 1663 and 1665, and Evelyn de- 
scribed it in 1666. In 1671 Charles II granted 
Nonsuch to trustees for his mistress, Barbara, 
Lady Castlemaine. As far as is known she never 
went there. The Banqueting House had already 
been demolished in 1667; the palace was sold to 
George, Lord Berkeley, for demolition in 1682, 
The Inner Court was probably pulled down 
before 1684 and the Outer Court in 1687 or 
1688, but the reason for its demolition has never 
been clear, although it must have been much of 
a white elephant and entries in the repair 
accounts suggest that it was full of dry-rot. At 
all events, its stones were carted away to help 
build the new Durdans at Epsom. 

Parts of the building still stood as late as 
1750, but by 1800 the site had been ploughed 
and nothing of Nonsuch could be seen, except 
for a piece of garden wall and the ruined Ban- 
queting House. In 1933 the site was located in 
digging a sewer trench. In 1959 it was com- 
pletely excavated with the results that have 
been described here. Although it was reviled 
after its destruction by many who knew it only 
from the drawings of Héfnagel and Speed, it 
had aroused in its lifetime no breath of criticism 
and, in the eyes of a 
contemporary, was 
** the house of houses, 
as the rose is the flower 
of flowers.”! 


1 The writer is very 
greatly indebted to Sir 
John Summerson, C.B.E., 
F.B.A., F.S.A., for reading 
the typescript of this 
article, and for making 
a number of helpful 
criticisms and sugges- 
tions. His best thanks 
are also due to Mr. John 
Dent, F.L.A., for a similar 
kindness; the writer 
alone, however, is re- 
sponsible for the ideas 
put forward and any in- 
accuracies which may 
remain. 


By courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


An unfinished miniature of QUEEN ELIZABETH I, by 
Nicholas Hilliard (1537-1619) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


“HANS IN KELDER ” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Wiih interest I read in the December number of 
History Today the article of Mr. Michael Srigley on 
The Great Frost Fair of 1683-4. I was struck by an 
interesting detail, the trend of which might escape 
British readers. On page 850 a card is reproduced, 
printed on the ice by G. Croom. On this card are 
printed the names of King Charles II and five 
members of the Royal family. There is, however, a 
seventh person whose name has been printed, too: 
“Hans in Kelder,” which is a Dutch name and 
evidently an abbreviation of Hansje in de kelder— 
literally translated: “‘ Jimmy in the cellar.”” This 
Hansje is a very Dutch personality, generally 
engraved on old Dutch drinking glasses as a cherubic 
and scantily clad small boy, sampling wine out of a 
vat in a cellar. 

It is an ages-old traditional toast to drink the 
health of Hansje in de Kelder when the birth of a new 
member is expected in a family. In a venerable 
institution I know well, the Board at the occasion of 
their yearly dinner solemnly drink the toast as 
follows: the chairman takes the glass, has it filled 
and, taking a sip, drinks to the health of Hansje in de 
kelder. The glass is then passed round in silence and 
only he who has reason to look forward to a happy 
fathership—and wants it to be known—-silently 
drinks out of the glass. Not the others. The very 
old members may sniff the bouquet of the wine, but 
have to leave it at that. There may be confusion if a 
newly elected bachelor member innocently drinks 
too. 

Now what was Hansje doing in the company of a 
King with his Queen, a Duke with his Duchess and a 
Prince with his Princess ? 

Yours, etc., 
Dr. A. BLUSSE VAN OUD-ALBLAS, 
Rotterdam. 


[Princess Anne was expecting a baby at the time. 
The reference to “‘ Hans in Kelder ” at the Frost 
Fair is attributed to Charles II, who was teasing 
his niece and had reason to be familiar with 
Dutch customs.—Ebs.] 


THE HAIG PAPERS 

GENTLEMEN, 

I would like if I may to comment on one or two 
of Mr. Clark’s points which concern me as my 
father’s son and co-Trustee of his papers. It could 
be assumed from Mr. Clark’s letter that access to 
my father’s papers is only obtainable providing the 
applicant has a special concern for my father’s 
reputation. At no time has either access to the papers 
or publication of extracts from the papers been 
refused, and the only reason likely to make either 
my co-Trustee or me refuse would be the breaking 
up of sentences so that their full meaning is lost. 

I would like to take this opportunity of telling 
students of this period of history that my father’s 
papers can be read, and that I am very anxious to see 
them used, so that true and accurate information can 
be obtained by historians. 

The Diaries, of which only about one-fifth has 
been published due to the economic necessities of 


British publishers, have been typed and bound along 
with many letters, orders of the day, situation reports, 
appreciations, and military tables. These are at 
present at Bemersyde, and I hope will move to the 
National Library of Scotland in the fairly near future. 
A second typed copy, with photographs of the other 
documents appended, is in the War Office and, as 
far as I am concerned, would also be available for 
study. 

Mr. Clark refers to Mr. Terraine as the official 
custodian of my father’s reputation. Mr. Terraine’s 
book will be no more official than any other. I have 
no wish to influence or control his book in any way. 

Yours, etc., 
HAIG, 
Bemersyde, Melrose, Scotland. 


FRENCH CAVALRY 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. James Lunt, in his article in your November 
issue, mentions the report that the French cavalry 
could be detected by the smell of their horses’ sores. 
This is a remarkable defect in such a military 
machine, and it seems the more remarkable in rela- 
tion to the note on page 64 of Mr. Terraine’s Mons, 
which reports exactly the same about General 
Sordet’s Cavalry Corps in 1914. Is it possible that 
one of the authors has slipped up, or did the French 
Army in fact maintain such an extraordinary tradi- 
tion of incompetence for over a century ? 

Yours, etc., 
R. A. W. STEVENS, 
Zaria, Nigeria. 
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The Standing Conference for Local History 
By P. D. Whitting 


A national body for the purpose of helping 
the study of local history may seem a self- 
contradictory organization; yet that is what the 
Standing Conference for Local History is, and 
jt operates as part of the Rural Department of 
the National Council of Social Service. It 
sounds a little fortidding, administrative and 
departmentalized, but in practice turns out to 
be a most friendly concern with an overworked 
staff of two, or sometimes one, readily available 
and undertaking the most diverse duties with 
good-humoured efficiency. 

Few people know that even before the war 
the National Council of Social Service had a 
local history sub-committee, and that it pub- 
lished in 1936 a leaflet “‘ Local History as a 
Village Interest.” It was an unfortunate time to 
launch a new project, with Hitler’s Germany 
filling newspaper headlines and the claims of the 
Services and of Civil Defence teing insistently 
reiterated. The sub-committee faded out and in 
1947 representatives of societies likely to be 
interested were called together to decide what 
was to be done. The wartime destruction 
whether in Liverpool or Coggeshall, in London 
or Waddington had inspired deeper apprecia- 
tion of the great heritage of Britain’s ancient 
churches and homes whether large or small. 
Civil Defence, too, seemed to have made people 
more conscious of community life and common 
possessions. Interest in local history was alive 
and trying to express itself, and something more 
than the old sub-committee was thought to be 
needed. From the 1947 meeting the Standing 
Conference was born and its constitution, worked 
out by a committee, was officially approved in 
the following year. One member of the new 
executive Committee preserved continuity with 
the original body. 

Superficially, the Standing Conference ap- 
pears as a series of Annual General Meetings, 
each electing an executive committee to keep 
business moving in between. The represen- 
tatives of thirty-four affiliated county local 
history committees form the core of the voting 
strength, with respresentatives of forty-four 
national societies and institutions, and a dozen 
co-opted individuals, making up the total. 
Annual Meetings have proved an ideal means of 
exchanging views, discussing problems and 
introducing new lines of research and-develop- 
ment, tesides carrying out the essential work of 
electing an executive committee. Generally 
speaking, an Open Forum on some matter of 
immediate general interest is followed by two 
lectures on different aspects of a problem engag- 
ing the attention of researchers. 

It is the County Committee upon which the 


whole organization rests and the Standing Con- 
ference has always tried to ensure that these 
committees—or Councils as they are sometimes 
called—represent the widest possiole range of 
local interests and organizations, including 
Women’s Institutes and Youth Clubs as well as 
the more obviously appropriate Record Societies, 
Archaeological groups and branches of the His- 
torical Association: the local Educational 
Authority and the University responsivle for 
Extension lectures have also to be brought in, 
since the work in the schools can be of great 
importance and it is difficult to praise too highly 
what has been done for local history by Extension 
course lecturers. Briefly, the County Com- 
mittee aims at co-ordinating efforts within its 
own area and, where necessary, fostering and 
stimulating interest. Some County Committees 
have made a speciality of bibliography, others of 
defending threatened monuments, others of 
publishing; there is room for all kinds and it is 
on the vigour and initiative of the counties that 
the real usefulness of the organization depends. 

A number of bodies are now engaged on 
organizing Summer Schools and courses in local 
history and some County Committees have run 
their own with outstanding success. There is 
considerable advantage in being able to limit 
the area studied to one of common and often 
affectionate interest. Students in small groups, 
studying their own field systems, raiiways, build- 
ings or parish documents, find it a stimulating 
experience to be able to exchange with each 
other at least some of the work on the ground. 
People are thus brought together, discovering 
and discussing naturally their interests and 
difficulties and, time after time, finding new 
inspiration and encouragement. 

The Standing Conference itself tries to assist 
the educational side of the work by issuing a 
series of pamphlet publications. These are 
designed to bring as much uniformity as possible 
into the recording of local finds and objects, to 
guide those engaged on local history work by 
presenting the experience of others, and to 
introduce interested individuals to the elemen- 
tary knowledge necessary before approaching 
certain specialized studies. One of these pam- 
phlets, replacing four earlier ones, and including 
such varied material as the constitution and aims 
of the Standing Conference and the situation and 
times of opening of County Record Offices, has 
just been published under the title “ Introducing 
Local History” (National Council of Social 
Service: 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.). Other titles 
are: ‘‘ Notes on the Recording of Local History ” 
(6d.); “‘ Local History Exhibitions—How to 
Plan and Present Them ” (9d.); “‘ How to Write 


(continued on next page) 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A WORLD OF AMERICAN RIGHTS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1I759- 
1766. By Bernard Knollenberg. (Macmillan of 
New York. 59s. 6d.) 

The author of this book, a Harvard man who was 
from 1938 to 1942 Librarian at Yale, is already well 
known for his study of Washington and the Revolution 
(1940), one of the best studies of Washington as a 
military commander. In this book he pushes his 
interests back into the origins of the Revolution, 
and offers a new interpretation that is itself almost 
revolutionary. According to this view, the die was 
cast not in 1774, but by 1766; all that followed after 
1766 was, as it is here, an epilogue. Between 1759 
and 4766 a series of clashes developed between 
colonies and Mother Country that made reconcilia- 
tion all but impossible: British warships patrolled 
the American coast and enforced the new or re- 
invigorated measures against smuggling that inter- 
fered with the colonial trade with the foreign West 
Indies; British officials enforced the laws against the 
cutting of white pine; fears of prelacy grew; an 
Indian War took place largely through the errors of 
Lord Amherst, the Commander-in-Chief; above all, 
it was proposed to tax the colonists in order to main- 
tain “‘ a large, unrequested and ineffective force of 
British troops stationed in North America ” (p. 184). 
Until 1759 there was no such wide divergence of 
views, no automatic trend towards independence in 
the colonies—indeed, the reverse. Had “the rela- 
tionship not been disturbed by the many new and 
vexing British measures . . . it might, I think, have 
endured . for many generations, perhaps even to 
this day ” (p. 5 

This ont is novel. It is developed here with 
great clarity and force; it is documented at length, 
and convincingly—almost half the book consists of 
notes and appendices that prove Mr. Knollenberg to 
be as familiar with these miserable seven years as 
with the eight years of the Revolutionary war; the 
first two-thirds of this book are as good a summary 
of these years from the Revolutionary point of view 
as exists anywhere. This is, in any reckoning, a 
major piece of research and argument. 

Nevertheless, this study raises a number of ques- 
tions that it fails to answer. It is culpable on three 
major points. First, in the early chapters Mr. 
Knollenberg is continually asking himself ‘“‘ Why ? ” 
If the relationship was happy and complementary 
before 1759, why did it change so much for the worse 
thereafter? The reason, he suggests in chapter I, 
lay in the political confusions of George III’s early 
years. The “ hero ” of chapter I indeed is Newcastle, 
or even Wilkes; had Pitt and the Duke defeated 
Grenville on General Warrants, the whole American 
policy might have been reversed. This profitable 
enquiry of Mr. Knollenberg’s is then, however, 
abandoned. Yet the “ Why?” remains cardinal. 
And it cannot be answered without a much more 
careful probing than is given here into the pressure 
groups at work in the House of Commons in these 
years. It is far too simple to blame the trouble on 
the West India interest, on British ignorance, on the 
“ corruption ” of British politics or on the errors of 
Lord Amherst. One notes that the references Mr. 
Knollenberg cites to prove the charge of corruption 
are from Franklin after 1774: no one before 1774 
had tried harder to profit from that “ corruption ” 


than Franklin—and his clan. Who was the last to 
anticipate trouble over the Stamp Act and to recom- 
mend his friends to get on the band wagon ?: none 
but brother Ben. Mr. Knollenberg neglects the 
tensions in the House of Commons in these years. 
And corruption was, in any event, “‘ normalcy.” 
There is, however, a second and more serious 
charge to raise. And that is that this book, brilliantly 
detailed and cogently argued though it is, is, like so 
much else that is written in these days of retrospective 
chauvinism, a piece of justification. We are almost 
back to Bancroft. The colonists are seen as the 
victims of British folly, or of British selfishness; 
although they are not, it is true, the victims of a 
tyranny. This is a partisan study, an assessment of 
the misguided and short-sighted forces at work in 
Britain. Many of us will endorse the description, but 
we do need to know why British policy was taking 
the stand it did. And we do need to be reminded 
that there was a case for asking the colonists to con- 
tribute to their defence. They had by no means 
been the ready defenders of their own liberty in the 
years 1754-60; it was the British troops whom Mr. 








THE STANDING CONFERENCE FOR LOCAL 
HISTORY—continued from page 217 


a Parish Guide” (9d.); ‘‘ Discovering the Past” 
(2s. 6d.); “‘ Armorial Bearings of the Sovereigns of 
England ” (under revision); “‘ Handli.t of Medieval 
Ecclesiastical Terms ” (2s. 6d.); “‘ Local History in 
School ”’ (2s.). 

The Standing Conference has had the assistance 
of a series of excellent Chairmen—Sir John Nicholson 
under whom the original constitution was passed, 
Sir Frank Stenton, Sir Frederick Rees, Sir Stephen 
Tallents and currently Sir Francis Hill, who is a 
notable local historian besides being in a position to 
represent the wishes of the Standing Conference in 
official and university circles. The Executive Com- 
mittee, electing its own Chairman, bears the brunt 
of the work at the centre and has never lacked press- 
ing problems to occupy its attention. It is at present 
in co-operation with several other bodies engaged 
with the Ministry of Works upon the maintenance of 
Ancient Monuments and with the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government over threats to archaeo- 
logical and other amenities on Dartmoor. It is trying 
to find a sponsor for an exhibition to stimulate 
interest in recording details of old buildings due for 
demolition, as well as to deal with a long list of 
requests for further publications. It is continually 
associated with the National Association of Parish 
Councils and with the Council for British Archaeo- 
logy in making representations at national level, and 
co-operates with a host of other bodies such as the 
British Travel and Holidays Association and the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. It has 
frequently to find financial backing for others and 
occasionally for itself, and behind the whole lies the 
machinery of the National Council of Social Service 
doing yet another badly needed job of co-ordination. 
The mimeographed Bulletin, which is issued by the 
N.C.S.S. for the Standing Conference for Local 
History four times a year, circulates widely reminding 
people of what is going on in this very active field— 
lectures, courses, prizes, grants to buildings, publica- 
tions and reviews. There is indeed plenty for a 
national organization dealing with local history to do. 
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nberg scorns, and not the colonists, who had 
-d the French. The colonists paid fewer taxes 
the British; they broke the laws against smug- 
vith impunity; they drew substantial advan- 
rom the mercantile system. And the argument 
that the colonies ought to have had their constitu- 
tional rights listened to in 1763-66, as Scotland’s 
were listened to in 1706-7, reads curiously indeed. 
Scotland was a separate Kingdom in 1706-7, not a 
colony; and in any case the Act of Union was a 
product of that widespread “ corruption” that Mr. 
Knollenberg elsewhere deplores. The blunt fact 
was that in British eyes the colonists’ rights were 
derivative, as the colonies were derivative. There 
were then, as always, two views of colonial rights; 
and the British view, the view of Frances Bernard, 
was that the Colonies were in law but the equivalent 
of municipal corporations. This view is now un- 
palatable, but it cannot be ignored in a study of the 
reasons for a Revolution—for a revolution is always 
the struggle of conflicting rights. As portrayed here, 
it tends to be a world of American rights and of 
British wrongs. 

And a third point. If it is true to say that all the 
raw material of discord was assembled by 1766, why 
did it take ten years to ferment? Is the next decade 
merely an epilogue, and did it not add its own brews 
tothe mash ? And among them were there not some 
heady liquors distilled in Providence and Boston, by 
sons of Liberty like Sam Adams, John Hancock and 
Tom Paine? And surely there were times in that 
decade, as in 1770-72, when even the patriot leaders 
doubted whether there would be any Revolution to 
lead? The Revolution need not have occurred, 
despite all the heady liquor that Mr. Knollenberg 
so well describes. And that it did occur was due to 
errors—and to villainies—on both sides of the broad 
Atlantic. This is an impressive and challenging piece 
of writing, but it is not the whole story of the origins 
of the American Revolution. 

ESMOND WRIGHT. 


THE ALLIES AT ARCHANGEL 


THE IGNORANT ARMIES. By E. M. Halliday, 232 pp. 

(Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s.) 

Very well-intentioned Anglo-Saxons have a 
tendency to build up a guilt-complex on rather 
tenuous foundations. To most of us it is unthinkable 
that the tough and realistic Soviet leadership should 
allow current policy to be influenced by the quite 
insignificant American participation in the fighting 
in Russia in 1918. But Mr. Halliday quotes at the 
beginning and again at the end of his book a shrewdly 
calculated remark of Khrushchev on American inter- 
vention, and tells us, in obvious good faith, that “ no 
full understanding of today’s cold war is possible 
without taking into account the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in North Russia in 1918-1919.” Mr. 
Halliday’s English publishers go further. We are 
told, in the blurb, that “‘ the Allied Expedition to 
Archangel at the end of World War I was launched 
to crush the new Bolshevik régime in its infancy.” 
This statement is nonsense. The expedition was 
conceived and launched several months before the 
end of World War I, with the object of furthering 
the Allied war effort against Germany at the time of 
the great German offensive on the Western front. 
It is perfectly true that, after Brest-Litovsk, the 
Western Powers would, for obvious reasons, have 
welcomed the fall of the Soviet régime. But the only 
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Egypt of the Pharaohs 


An Introduction SIR ALAN GARDINER 


The author, a well-known authority on the language 
and writings of Ancient Egypt, traces the fortunes 

of that country from the earliest times down to 
Alexander th2 Great. The art and architecture of 

the world’s finest early civilization are shown at their 
best in the carefully chosen illustrations. 355 net 


Castles and Cannon 
A Study of Early Artillery Fortifications 
in England B. H. ST J. O’NEIL 


This study describes the introduction of gunpowder, 

the earliest guns and their development, and the 

ways in which the castle designers sought to meet 

the new threat to their fortifications which resulted 

from the introduction of battering ordnance. 
Illustrated 30s net 


The Constitutional 
Structure of the 
Commonwealth «. c. wueare 


The structure of the Commonwealth has changed 
greatly since the publication of The Statute of 
Westminster and Dominion Status in 1938. This isa 
completely rewritten and up-to-date version. 

*, ..1tis likely to become the indispensable inter- 
preter of the ill-defined and only partly written 
constitution of the Commonwealth.’ sCcOTSMAN 


255 net 
Charles Booth: Teena 
Social Scientist x. s. stmev 


This biographical study shows how Booth’s great 
Inquiry into Life and Labour in London, completed 
sixty years ago, arose out of his experience of life as 

a citizen, merchant and shipowner. The importance 
and significance of his work are shown in this analysis, 
made in the light of the recent history of British 
sociology. 

‘Here is a book that should be added to every library 
where social science students are urged to browse 

or where social workers resort.” THE TIMES 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 305 net 


The French Radical Party 
from Herriot to Mendes- 
France FRANCIS DE TARR 


With a Foreword BY PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 

Mr de Tarr’s well-informed and thoughtful book 

fills a real need, and throws more light on the condi- 
tions of French political life and its course since the 
war than could a similar study of any other political 
party. The author has had access to unique sources 

of information and, as Pierre Mendés-France states 

in the Foreword, has written ‘a book of great 

interest’. Illustrated 35s net 
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serious (albeit linited) Allied offensive against the 
Reds on the far northern front—which, incidentally, 
took place after all American troops had left—was 
undertaken in order to scotch the risk of Bolshevik 
interference with the British evacuation of North 
Russia. 

It was a time when all Allied activities in Russia 
were bedevilled by divided counsels at home, by 
patchy and often misleading information, and finally, 
as Professor Kennan has so clearly shown, by 
President Wilson’s obstinate refusal to face up to the 
awkward fact of Bolshevik power. In May 1918 two 
small task forces or military missions were formed in 
Great Britain, intended respectively for Murmansk 
and Archangel. Their objects were to repel any 
German advance based on Finland, to secure the 
stocks of war material accumulated in Archangel, to 
act as reception centre for at least part of the Czecho- 
slovak Legion then expected to come out via the 
northern ports, and to assist in the organization and 
training of any anti-German (and anti-Bolshevik) 
Russian forces that might be formed in the area. 
The Murmansk mission arrived at its destination in 
June: that for Archangel was held up by the excep- 
tionally late thaw. It landed, however, at the begin- 
ning of August, just after a locally organized coup 
d’état had overthrown the Soviet administration and 
installed a provisional anti-Bolshevik government for 
North Russia. Reinforcenents, including an 
American contingent, were landed in September; 
bt the total force was still far too small for any idea 
of an offensive against the main Bolshevik centres to 
be conceivable. 

During the winter the Northern Provisional 
Government, with Allied help, proceeded to build 


up a local Russian army. There was some inter- 
mittent and desultory fighting round the defence 
posts established some 150 miles to the South. In 
January, the Reds pushed the Allies out of Shenkursk 
in the Dvina sector, but a line was re-established. In 
March 1919, a deci:ion was taken to withdraw 
Western troops from Russia, and the Americans left 
in June. The British stayed on, for the moment, in 
view of their obligations to their local Rus;ian allies; 
and there was also, quite certainly, the wish to see the 
end of the Bolsheviks. There were, for a time, high 
hopes that in the course of Kolchak’s spring offensive 
a thrust from Perm to the north-west would effect a 
junction with the Archangel forces; and the British 
were ready, in favourable circumstances, to join with 
the local Russians in an offensive south-eastwards 
towards Kotlas in order to meet the Siberians. But 
Kolchak was decisively beaten; and so the British 
attack in the North in August was undertaken merely 
to safeguard the British withdrawal. 

The last Bri*ish troops left Archangel and Mur- 
mansk in late September and early October, taking 
with them such Russian civilians as wished to depart. 
Miller, the local White Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, had refused a British offer to evacuate, or to 
transfer to the ice-free port of Murmansk, his army 
and government. No doubt he was counting on the 
success of Denikin’s drive on Moscow and the 
Yudenich advance on Petrograd. When both these 
offensives collapsed the end of the Northern Pro- 
visional Government was merely a question of time. 
By late February 1920 the whole area had been re- 
occupied by the Soviet forces. 

The Ignorant Armies is an unpretentious little 
book. Chapter III (“‘ Doughboys to the Rescue ”’) 
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“It is a hallowed tradition of military life, 
tly promoted by the United States army, that 
But 
xpected seldom bears as little resemblance to 
ight reasonably be anticipated as it did in the 
the 339th Infantry Regiment recruited at 
Fort Custer, Michigan.” And the style of writing is 
mostly on this level. The author does not seem to 
have used any Russian sources; he has covered a good 
deal of the English-language material, but his account 
of the inception and opjects of the enterprise would 
have been more satisfactory if he had gone more 
thoroughly into what the British military planners 
and the British command had in mind. But he is, of 
course, primarily concerned with the American 
contingent, and with those not very many of them 
who saw any fighting; the little battles in which 
American troops took part are described in sym- 
pathetic detail. What happened after the Americans 
left in June 1919 is summarized in some twenty pages. 
DAVID FOOTMAN. 
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ON THE ECONOMIC PLANE 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1870-1939. By 
W. Ashworth, 438 pp. (Methuen. 36s.) 
Economic historians have tended to be more 

attracted to developments before and during the 
Industrial Revolution than to those of the past 
hundred years, with the result that the number of 
even moderatcly satisfactory general economic his- 
tories of Great Britain covering any portion of the 
years after 1860 can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Unfortunately this territory, with its enig- 
matic “‘ Great Depression” of 1873-96 and the 
subsequent belle époque of “‘ Edwardian prosperity ” 
has proved a convenient stage on which economists 
more interested in statistics and trends than in 
human beings have mounted their rather arid con- 
troversies. Professor Ashworth’s book is therefore 
assured of a welcome from historians. 

It is the second to be published in the five-volume 
“Economic History of England” serizs under the 
general editorship of Professor T. S. Ashton, and 
although the nature of the subject, the materials 
available, and the treatment differ widely from those 
of the editor’s memorable contribution on The 
Eighteenth Century (1955), it can be said at once that 
the present volume is a worthy, if somewhat more 
austere, companion to it. As Professor Ashworth 
points out, by 1870 much of the evidence refers to 
the United Kingdom only, and not to England. 
Therefore the book deals with British rather than 
English economic history—with the epoch in which 
the British economic colossus of the 1860’s was cut 
down to a relatively more normal size by the emerg- 
ence of the U.S.A., Germany, Japan and Russia as 
first-class industrial powers. 

The most interesting sections, largely because 
there have been few previous informed attempts at a 
synthesis of the evidence, are those on the controlled 
war economy of 1916-18, and on the difficult years 
between the two world wars. Were British business- 
men and industrialists backward in dropping the 
“new ” industries during the early twentieth century, 
and if so, why ? Given the circumstances of the time, 
could government policy have been anything other 
than cautious, even feeble, in the 1920’s? Readers 
will find plenty of sound material here for use in 
debates on these and related questions. The cool 
discussions of the evidence should prove invaluable 
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in awakening the critical faculties of undergraduates, 
but will be found tough going in the schools. 

More than a touch of the impersonal tone of the 
economists’ discussions has, however, insinuated 
itself into the book. Very few persons make their 
appearance in its pages, and it seems odd to read an 
account of the inter-war period which does not 
mention Philip Snowden, the last disciple of Glad- 
stone to hold the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The gold standard, too, returns in 1925 
without a reference to the more illustrious holder of 
that office who presided over its restoration. Ludwig 
and Alfred Mond appear only as part of the company 
name, Brunner, Mond Ltd. And yet Isador Paquin 
gets in on page 136. But by and large these are 
relatively minor matters, and Professor Ashworth is 
to be congratulated on giving a reliable account of a 
subject on which little of such high quality has been 
published. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


BALLIOL IN PARTIBUS 


A NEW UNIVERSITY: A. D. Lindsay and the Keele 
Experiment. By W. B. Gallie, 152 pp. (Chatto 
and Windus. 18s.) 

In 1949 Alexander Dunlop Lindsay, after forty- 
three years of almost continuous association with 
Balliol, went away to sperd the last three years of his 
life trying to found a new kind of College. The first 
of his assistants—a Balliol man of much later vintage 
—records those years and the conception of a 
University that Lindsay tried to realize at Keele, 
in North Staffordshire. It is a reverent book, too 
brief, perhaps, to do full justice to either of its many- 
sided subjects, but it does register a tribute to a great 
humanist and educationist, and it arouses curiosity 
about an imaginative experiment. 

Lindsay may have been fortunate in his pupils. 
Julian Grenfell was one of hi: first at Balliol, and 
others (during his time as Fellow and Tutor) were 
Ronald Knox, E. V. Rieu, Arnold Toynbee, G. D. H. 
Cole, Robert Barrington-Ward and Lord Rennell 
—to say nothiag of the current Prime Minister. 
But probably his greatest impact was on the less 
brilliant men and on the College as a whole. During 
Lindsay’s Mastership, from 1924 onwards, Balliol 
evolved from a College that, since Jowett, had taught 
the élite of the ruling class a sense of responsibi:ity, 
to one that was adapted to a new society. Many who 
disliked the new society disliked Lindsay. But 
Balliol has fitted itself into the new pattern, as it did 
in its time under Jowett. This evelution was achieved 
by a galaxy of cistinguished scholars and teachers, 
working with Lindsay. But his was the paramount 
and most systematic influence. 

When Lindsay went to Kezle, he worked out some 
formulae for University curricula, which the author 
of this book believes to have signified a rejection of 
the Oxford method of education. It is difficult to 
go so far with him. The main innovations were the 
extension of the course to four years—and this has 
for long applied to some of the best Oxford Schools 
or combinations of Schools—and the “ foundation 
year,” in which the student was introduced to a 
much wider range of subjects than is normal at 
a British University, and encouraged to acquire a 
common intellectual background with students in 
other faculties. There was also the requirement that 
students in the Honours Degree course must study a 
subsidiary subject from a different discipline. 
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Neither idea is wholly new: the medieval university 
grew from the studium generale and its curriculum 
included both the trivium and the quadrivium, which 
between them embraced all the main academic 
disciplines. There is also some affinity with German 
university methods, an influence clearly stemming 
from Lindsay’s lifelong enthusiasm for German 
studies. Certainly, Lindsay does not seem to have 
abandoned the cardinal point in Oxford teaching, 
which is the tutorial system; and he knew better 
than most that a College or a University is as good 
as its teachers. 

The picture of Lindsay, in his last years of frail 
health, striving to impart a spirit of humanism to a 
new, traditionless University College under all the 
handicaps of post-war austerity, seems pathetic, 
Yet it was not. Lindsay was a deeply moral and a 
fundamentally humble man. To him those last 
years, after a long and honoured career, were simply 
one more attempt to broaden and deepen the lives 
of his fellow-men, as he had always tried to do. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


REMBRANDT 
REMBRANDT. With an introduction by Henri Focillon: 
catalogue and notes by Ludwig Goldscheider, 

207 pp., 128 plates, 35 in colour. (Phaidon Press. 

47s. 6d.) 

The paintings of Rembrandt are a particularly 
bad subject for modern colour reproduction, even at 
its most expert: his dramatic chiaroscuro and glow- 
ing high-lights are easily distorted by photographic 
methods: and such pictures as “* The Night Watch ” 
and “‘ The Polish Rider ” lose in a colour-photograph 
a great deal of their impressiveness. With these 
reservations, the new Phaidon volume devoted to 
Rembrandt’s paintings, drawings and etchings, is a 
stimulating and well-planned book. A French art- 
historian, M. Henri Focillon, contributes a lively 
foreword, of the interpretative and evocative, rather 
than the strictly scholastic, kind—‘* The prodigal 
father (he writes, for instance) holding his arms to his 
returning son in a glorious burst of sunlight, seems 
still to bear in the folds of his robe the dark weight 
of his troubled sleep ...” But especially valuable 
are the three earliest biographies of the artist printed 
among preliminary matter—those of Joachim von 
Sandrart (1675), Filippo Baldinucci (1686) and 
Arnold Houbraken (1718). Each has some important 
light to throw upon Rembrandt’s character and 
technique. 

Thus Baldinucci, a scholar and connoisseur in the 
service of Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici, describes 
the extreme slowness with which the painter worked, 
and adds that Rembrandt’s technical oddities were 
“ entirely on a par. . . with his mode of living, since 
he was a most temperamental man and despised 
everyone.”’ His personal habits were an odd mixture 
of squalor and extravagance. He would wipe his 
brushes on the dirty suits he wore; at the same time, 
he frequented auction sales and would buy up old- 
fashioned garments that struck him as “‘ bizarre and 
picturesque,” to hang on the walls of his studio amid 
** the beautiful curiosities which he also took pleasure 
in possessing . . . old and modern arms. . . and 
innumerable quantities of exquisite drawings, en- 
gravings and medals, and every other thing which he 
thought a painter might ever need.” 

Houbraken, gossiping author of a history of Dutch 
art, has some equally interesting remarks to make on 
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Rem randt’s taste for low company: “ In the autumn 
of his life (we read) he kept company mostly with 
common people and such as practised art. Perhaps 
he knew the laws of the art of living as set out by 
Gratian, who says, ‘ It is a good thing to frequent 
distinguished persons in order to become one your- 
self; but once that is achieved you should mix with 
ordinary people.’ And he gave this reason for it: 
‘If I want to give my mind diversion, then it is not 
honour I seek, but freedom ’.” Plainly, Rembrandt 
was not only a man of genius, but an unusually 
shrewd psychologist, who, unlike many other great 
artists, had learned to understand his own needs. 
P.Q 
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NONSUCH PALACE, by Martin Biddle. A. W. 
Clapham: ‘‘ The Royal Palace of Nonsuch, Surrey,” 
in A. W. Clapham and W. H. Godfrey, Some Famous 
Buildings and their Story (Technical Journals, n.d.); 
J. G. Nicholls: *‘ Nonesuch Palace, Surrey,” in The 
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pp. 135-144; John Summerson: Architecture in 
Britain, 1530-1830, 3rd ed. (Penguin, 1958, pp. 1-18); 
Neville Williams: The koyal Residences of Great 
Britain (Barrie and Rockliff, 1960) ; Cloudesley S. 
Willis: A Short History of Ewell and Nonsuch 
(Pullingers, Epsom, 1948.) 
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der Vater (Stuttgart, 1929); S. G. F. Brandon: 
Time and Mankind (London, 1951); M. Burrows: 
Essay in The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East 
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London, 1960); The Old Testament and Modern 
Study (ed. H. H. Rowley, Oxford, 1951); R. H. 
Pfeitter: Introduction to the Old Testament (London, 
1948); G. von Rad: Das formgeschichtliche Problem 
des Hexateuchs (Stuttgart, 1938); H. H. Rowley: 
From Joseph to Joshua (London, 1950). 


WILLIAM PRYNNE, by W. M. Lamont. A very full 
and valuable bibliography of Prynne’s works is con- 
tained in Mary Isabel Fry and Godfrey Davies: 
“Notes and Documents,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly XX, 1 (1956). Biographical details can be 
found in E. W. Kirby: William Prynne (Camb. 
Mass., 1931); Documents Relating to the Proceedings 
Against William Prynne (ed. S. R. Gardiner, Carsden 
Society, 1877). Among many valuable general works 
on the controversies discussed in the article, note 
especially W. Haller: Liberty and Reformation in the 
Puritan Revolution (New York, 1955); W. Haller: 
The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938); W. K. 
Jordan: The Development of Religious Toleration in 
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